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TELL THEM 
EARL C. DAVIS 


FT O CARRY the message of our church out into the community, to reach 

those who, we believe, would value and receive great benefit from fellow- 

ship with us, provided they only knew and understood,—this is our real 

work. ‘To maintain a religious organization simply to satisfy our own souls is 

‘ not worth the effort. Our own church means so much to us because by means 

_of it we may carry faith and moral courage to men and women who are in need 

of just the faith that we have. Freely we have received, freely should we give. 

That applies to intellectual and moral things as well as to money. Pass on the 
good thought, the great faith! 


. Go direct to people. Tell them you have a religious faith. Do not be 
ashamed to tell the truth. Make your own faith to yourself by making it real to 
others. They need it.. You need it. Our generation needs it. The whole 
world needs it. Let us stop beating around the bush, asking people to a church 
supper or some-kind of entertainment in the vague hope that by accident they 
may get a religious germ. Man-fashion, tell them why we have come and what 
we want. Let us do this to-day, to-morrow, always. 


& 


We may find out that what we think we have is not good, or we may find 
out that it is a real and compelling faith. Something will happen, be sure of it. 
The time has come to try a little real action in religion. 
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Manners and Morals 


ANNERS AND MORAIS go together. That 

ought to be one fixed and accepted proposition 
when we discuss the present state of our young 
people. We have such a detestable way of saying 
this is rude and that is coarse in their behavior, but 
- never were conditions more wholesome or sincere. 
_ The stodgy conventions, we affirm with nonchalance, 
have been cast aside as hypocrisy, and we are wit- 
nessing the abandon, the glad free life which can take 
far better care of itself than the elder generation did 
in its juvenile time, even though certain outward 
things appear a bit askew. That is absurd. We 
have not found anybody who tells us about this 
business in a way that satisfies. How inadequate 
are all the wise people in sizing up the present gener- 
ation. But they ought at least to be logical. If 
to-day manners are worse, morals are also. 

The dean of a coeducational college of twelve hun- 
dred students, most of them from rural and farm 
homes, has his own opinion. He said that the decline 
among both the young men and women is definite and 
alarming. A lesser thing, smoking, he informed the 
writer, has increased among the men incredibly. One 
fraternity in which there was not a user of tobacco 
ten years ago now has a special smoking-room, and 
everybody frequents it. Profanity has become so 
common since the war that this good man overheard 
one student, informing another he was going to a 
dance, use in the telling six complex profane terms. 
Social affairs have swamped the scholarship of many 
young men and women, and this condition is also 
peculiarly post-war. The community is alive with 
parties that keep through midnight. ~The speech of 
the women is racy and slangy, getting as close to 
downright profanity as the law allows. 

Whether or not this is the worst of it, the dean did 
not say. But we say with emphasis, if he is truly 
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representing his student body, or the condition in 
colleges, or the-general conduct of our youth, it is high 
time we got up and confessed our silly optimism that 
all is well. We think loose tendencies in conduct 
are not more with us now than they ever were; and 
we believe that ‘those who are careless and even 
indiscreet are less cautious about their wrong-doing 
than they were in a more outwardly correct day. 
But that the proportion of carefully nurtured maidens 
and of clean-living young men is as great as it ever 
was, we believe heartily. 


Blessings of Capitalism _ 


POR CONVENIENCE, we call the close of Napo- 
leon’s life in 1821 the end of an era. Capitalism, 
we say, began then, and continues to this day. To 


some it appears that the era of capitalism is passing. ; 


The rise of industrial democracy is prophesied in 
every church, and the press is strident with the throes 
of itasa world i issue. It may be so; but let us pause 
and pay our meed to what accumulated money in 
the hands of great financiers has accomplished for the 
world. Our own definition of capitalism is: ‘‘The 
organized use of wealth for the development of the 
earth’s natural resources, the promotion of useful 
inventions, the distribution of goods, the advance- 
ment of learning, culture, and religion, each and all 
for the welfare and comfort of mankind and the due 
reward of the capitalist.” The chief internal fea- 
tures of this order are the private control of wealth 
and the stimulus to competitive initiative, for the pur- 
pose of bringing nature and man into co-operation 
for the service of all. 

The. gains in this century are appreciated when we 
consider what machinery has done to ease labor; the 
limitless places of education open to all people; the 
cheapening of the means of subsistence; the increase 
of per-capita wealth; the advance in the enjoyment 
of leisure, and the founding of great public institu- 
tions which minister to the spirit of man. For these 
things the capitalist is chiefly responsible. 
had the daring, the vision, the faith, the persistence, 
and that other gift, namely, the technique of using 
money,—which is as great an art as music or litera- 
ture,—to serve his time. Without him and his money 
we would just dream and wish. Every one of us is 
debtor to him beyond our imagination. We cannot 
dress, or eat, or sleep, or ride, or read, or think, but 
gratitude speaks of the capitalist. He made the 
potential blessing actual by risking his money when 
others doubted and held theirs tight. 


For his wonderful genius it is not remarkable that _ 
he should receive his reward. And if he ask much, 
let us remember that our own times have differed — 


from the others on his account. Back in the golden 
thirteenth century they knew invention. For exam- 
ple, paper came then. 
genius fortified with capital in our own time, the 
printed page was rare. Now behold us! - 


All of man’s blessings have cost us something. It — 
is so of capitalism. The-difference between the cap- 


italist and, let us say, the musician, the poet, the 


religious teacher, is that the latter reach our mainils 4 a 


He has © 


But until we got industrial — 


for good or evil, but the former reaches our bodies 
also. | By his cleverness in handling money he may 
- take from us our rightful share, because the gift for 
acquisition is just like the gift for letters or sculpture. 
- Some lack gainful power. ‘The capitalist has there- 
fore a burden of obligation to regard our limitation. 
He must consider our living needs. He has largely 
controlled them. If he fail, the revolt will come. 
That is, in fact, the heart of the present strife. He 
must serve us with his gift, for the true mastery 
consists not in what he counts in wealth, but what he 
receives in approbation from his fellows. And they 
will not let him suffer, supposing he cannot take care 
of himself. . 


Reading Nature’s Bible 


E ENRY THOREAU has a successor. His name 
+» 4+ is James Oliver Curwood, and he has recently 
f written a book, ‘“‘God’s Country,” which, somewhat 
: _ after the fashion of “Walden,” tells how the author 
‘ went into the woods, built a fireplace and cabin, and 
lived there. His only comrades were the wind that 
4 sighed in the spruce tops, the laughing stream out of 
| which he took the trout that provided him with food, 
| the wolf that howled as darkness fell, and the owl 
that lived close to the cabin in an old stub. Writing 
in this solitude, fifteen hundred miles from his city 
home, Curwood says, ‘‘I seem to see with clearer 
vision what has happened during the past two years— 

the mad questing of people for the spirftual thing 

they cannot find. I see from this vantage-point of 

the deep forest a world torn by five hundred schisms 

and religions, I see the multitudes of earth reaching 

up their arms and crying for the Great Mystery of 

} life to be solved.”” He expresses a universal desire. 
The only justification of religion is its ability to 
"i interpret experience. When a religion ceases to 
offer solutions, men abandon it for a faith that does 

provide an interpretation. 

Curwood, in his little volume, has written what 
many will be glad to read. The years he has spent 
in the great northern wilderness have made Nature’s 
Bible an open book wherein he has read chapters of 
love, peace, joy, and faith. The forest life has taught 
him God’s greatness and man’s littleness, and how 

blinded humans are by self-importance, how falsely 
elevated by the conviction that all created things 
were made for their delight. Some things are essen- 
tial for men to know—that the singing robin is 
-_ precious to the Creator, that the miracle of life dwells 
in each grass-blade, leaf, and flower. Men will not 
discover the faith that satisfies, the peace that con- 
soles, the joy that thrills, though they search the 
world over, until they realize that they and nature 
are brothers under the Fatherhood of God. Mankind 
- cannot reject natural law, or exercise overlordship as 

_ destroyer, and expect to find the religion of content- 
ment. May the time come soon when we shall learn 
from Nature’s prophets, Isaiah, Wordsworth, Thor- 
eau, Walt Whitman, and this last and fearless 
advocate, to see the imminent God and strive to be 
like Him! Why devote our days to getting and 
- spen when we surely shall discover at the end 
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that not-we, but those who listened to the melody in 
the trees, the cricket singing in’ the grass, to{whip- 
poorwills, babes, and stars, haveffound the unlimited 
riches of contentment and faith? 


Some Methodist Surprises 


HAT DOES A GREAT Methodist paper say 

to this (Mr. Edison is speaking): ‘All I know 

is that if a man has reached the age of twenty-one 

and is dead mentally, no amount of advice, example, 

or experience will ever change him in the slightest. 

If at some period between twelve and sixteen he 

can be interested in some subject and become en- 

thusiastic, he will advance and become a high type 
of man. If not, he will be a mental dead one.”’ 

This is what our neighbor, the Christian Advocate, 
says: .Mr. Edison’s opinion “applies equally to 
human character.” It pleads for better Sunday- 
school training for those very years,—twelve to 
sixteen. In that period ‘‘young minds will fling 
their challenge to authority and tradition.” That 
is great in a Methodist paper; and they mean it, 
we are sure. But what follows? “‘Unless the church 
is strong enough to meet the challenge, who will win 
in the decisive struggle for possession” of these 
young people? We call that very bad. God did 
not.make any of us possessions, or as so much game 
to be snared. He used the figure in the mouth of 
Jesus about fishers of men with the plain context 
that they were always to be men, free, reasonable, 
good men, who accepted his teaching. 

The language we use always gives us away. For 
another example, there follows a warning about the 
Sunday-school throwing its “strongest forces into 
this exposed sector.” The war figure flares of the 
old inborn depravity doctrine. This taint in 
Methodism’s Arminianism has come down through 
the years. Isn’t it curious? The symptoms show 
on the skin like purple patches. It is well we make 
note of it for our use when people tell us the churches 
are all so modern and liberal and truly like Christ 
in their doctrines these days. If they were! 

We have the greatest opportunity in our history 
to give strong lessons to our own children, whose 
souls we count precious as Jesus did, and who need 
no shocking assault. The positive and persuasive 
truth with which the teaching of the Gospel abounds 
is*enough. Only they must be taught! Edison is 
right. Many of our children starve for the truth 
that makes life. 

Our Methodist cotemporary surprises us again 
by accepting in one gulp the doctrine that “if a person 
at twenty-one is dead spiritually, no amount of 
advice, example, or experience will ever change 
him.’ May we ask: Since when has the Methodist 
Church added the absurd and hopeless doctrine 
that a man may become dead spiritually in this life? 
Second, What becomes of Methodism’s greatest 
instrumentality, the belief and practice of con- 
version, which for ages has reached out for ‘‘the 
vilest sinner,” and caused him to return in tens of 
thousands of cases long after he reached his majority? 
What is the matter with our friends? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


NE SERIOUS-PHASE of the international situ- 
C) ation was removed, or at least postponed, last 
week, only to be followed by the development of 
events hardly less disquieting. Germany, having 
formed a cabinet under the chancellorship of Dr. 
Wirth, leader of the Clerical party, on May 10 in- 
formed the Allied governments that she would accept 
without qualification the ultimatum presented to her 
with a limit of six days. By this action, taken by the 
Reichstag by a vote of 221 to 175, Germany obligated 
herself to pay $248,000,000 within twenty-five days; to 
pay a total $33,000,000,000 of reparations at the rate 
of $496,000,000 cash annually, plus twenty-six per 
cent. of the amount of her exports and interest on 
bonds to be issued by her; to complete the process of 
disarmament; to punish the persons guilty of war out- 
rages; and to place her sources of her revenues under 
Allied control as a guarantee of her good faith. 
That decision seemed to remove a lowering cloud from 
the international sky and to defer, if it should not pre- 
vent, further occupation of German territory by the 
Allies. But in its place another cloud arose. It 
_ gathered thickly in Silesia. ; 
Great Britain and France at Odds 
over Question of Driving Poles Out 4 
After various attempts to induce the Poles who re- 
cently invaded upper Silesia to abandon the territory 
seized by them, it became apparent last week that the 
Poles could be driven out only by superior force. It 
became equally apparent that France was opposed to 
the employment of such force, even if she did not 
actually sympathize with the local revolts and the 
armed bodies which had crossed the frontier from 
Poland in an effort to upset the result of the recent 
plebiscite and annex the industrial section of Silesia 
to the Polish Republic. On this disquieting situation 
Premier Lloyd George defined the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Government in plain words, when he said in the 
House of Commons on May 18: “Not merely to disarm 
Germany but to say that such troops as she has are 
not to be permitted to take part in restoring order— 
that is not fair. . 
we take no notice and do not deal with them with 
that stern justice whieh has characterized the attitude 
of this country in all its dealings abroad, it would be 
fatal to the peace of Europe. If that is disturbed, I 
do not see what is going to happen to Europe.” To this 
declaration Premier Briand replied with the warning 
that “Germany would be gravely mistaken if she were 
to intervene. If she did, it would have the most serious 
consequences, from which France could not dissociate 
herself.” 


Italy Siding with Great Britain 
on the Silesian Situation 

The background to this conflict of views was fraught 
with inflammable possibilities. A feature of the situ- 
ation was.the plain indication that Italy stood beside 
Great Britain in opposition to the French contention. 
This contention appeared to be that if the Poles were 
able to seize territory allocated to Germany by the 
results of the plebiscite, they were entitled to hold it. 
Within Silesia itself Italian troops for the past fort- 
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night had been clashing with Polish insurgents or in- 
vaders. British officials, civil and military, had been 
making every endeavor to carry out what they re- 
garded as the pledge of the Entente. Despatches from 
the area of disturbance brought the news that -Ger- 
man irregulars operating against the Poles had carried 
on warfare under British commanders. In the mean- 
while Germany had-been demanding the right to pro- 
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tect by force territory designated as German by the 


expression of sentiment at the polls. The German po- 
sition could be summarized in the words: “If the 
plebiscite commission and the Entente powers behind 
it cannot enforce order in Silesia, we can and must be 
permitted to do it.” Hence Premier Briand’s warn- 
ing of “serious consequences” for Germany in th 
event of her intervention. 5 


Irish Elections Result in Complete 
Victory for Sinn Fein Sentiment 
Side by side with his efforts to grapple with the 
vexatious crisis in Silesia, Premier Lloyd George last 
week sent out a “feeler” to determine the applicability 
of the pending tome Rule measure. The “feeler’ was 
an election to the Southern Irish parliament—the par- 
liament for a Home-Rule Ireland bereft of Ulster. 


The election resulted in a complete victory for Sinn” 


Fein. Republicans were elected in 124 out of 128 dis- 
tricts. The prospective members of a prospective par- 
liament elected included an Englishman, Erskine Chil- 
ders, for Kildare. The Associated Press, in transmit- 
ting the results of the election, said: “Southern Ire- 
land has again registered its complete allegiance to 
the Dail Eireann and renewed its united demand for 
the Irish Republic.” The verdict of the voters was re- 
garded as a definite rejection of the Lloyd George plan 
for Home Rule under British sovereignty. 
Progress in Movement for Reduction 
of Armaments in America 

Several interesting events in the campaign for a re- 
duction of armaments were recorded in our own coun- 
try last week. The House on May 10 passed the Army 


Appropriation bill which limits the standing army to ~ 


150,000 men, exclusive of the Philippine Scouts. In 
the Senate the advocates of reduced armaments de- 
veloped a vigorous campaign to eliminate about $100,- 
000,000 from the Navy bill. William G. McAdoo, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, caused some discus- 
sion all over the country when he said, in an address 
before a Masonic body in Washington, “Disarmament 
or bust, is the problem that faces the people of this 
and every other land.” <A significant development of 
the campaign of education was the issuance of a plea 
to 100,000 pastors of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish churches for the designation of June 5 as “Dis- 
armament Day.” On that day, if the plan developed 
by the Committee on Reduction of Armaments of the 
Church Peace Union do not miscarry, Congress will 
be bombarded with messages pointing out that an in- 
ternational conference on disarmament is an “impera- 
tive necessity.” 
Discoverer of Radium Admired in New 
York for her Motherly Qualities ‘ 
Perhaps the most distinguished visitor to America 
during the week was Mme. Marie Curie, designated 
in answers to Thomas A. Edison’s interesting ques- 
tionnaire as “the discoverer of radium.” Mme. Curie, 


who landed in New York with her two daughters on 


May 10, came te the New World to receive from the 


fi 
) 
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Marie Curie Radium Committee of American women, a 
precious gift of a gram of radium to enable her to con- 
tinue her scientific work. It was, perhaps, character- 
istic of this Polish woman scientist that she denied 


with positiveness statements credited to her by some 


newspapers that radium “will cure every form of can- 
cer.” What Mme. Curie did say was that radium will 
cure some forms of cancer “if properly applied.” Fur- 
ther than that she firmly declined to go a step. Except 
for her extraordinary eyes,—eyes in which unusual fires 
are to be seen burning even by the least observing,— 
this Franco-Polish woman of science struck New York 
as a wholesome, plain, even rather commonplace person 
of motherly appearance. Her conduct during her brief 
stay in New York before she started on her tour 
through the country was that of a comfortable mater- 
familias without frills or pretensions to scientific 
standing. ; 
Episcopal Diocese of Michigan 
Sustains Freedom of Clerical Sfeech 

J “<a Charles Williams’s recent charges of the 
workings of an “invisible government” in America 
produced two echoes last week. One of them was a 


_ protest from Bishop Manning, the newly consecrated 


Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, who in- 
formed his diocese that there is no “invisible govern- 
ment” in America, but that the people are governing 
themselves freely and without trammel. The other 
was the storm of criticism in Bishop Williams’s own 
territory, the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michi- 
gan. In response to these ¢riticisms, the Michigan 
churchman on May 12 offered his resignation to the 
annual convention of his diocese. After a session 
described in the newspapers as “heated,” the dele- 
gates declined to accept the resignation “at this 
time.” Furthermore, they went on record as “stand- 
ing unqualifiedly for the American right of free 
speech on the part of the bishop and the clergy, re- 
gardless of our respective and individual points of 
view, believing with confidence in the ultimate power 
of the gospel of Christ, and desiring only that that 
shall prevail in all phases of our life. s. T. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


In Reply 


To the Editor of Tam Curist1an Rucister :— 

May I take friendly exception to parts of your ‘irst 
editorial in the issue of May 12? First, you ask, “Why 
does the total for the regular missionary work 
[through the Association] fall one-third below the 
usual contribution?” It has not so fallen. Presum- 
ably the assertion rests upon the acknowledgment of 


‘$39,828.20 to April 22, as published in your last issue. 


April 30 ends the fiscal year. The last few days always 
bring the largest gifts. $60,760 is the total received, as 
appears in your current issue. It is no small achieve- 


ment for the churches to give this sum in a year when 


$2,500,000 has been raised and pledged for the Unita- 


- rian Campaign. 


It may be noted that last year the Association re- 


ceived $65,400 as against $60,760 this year, but last 


year an individual gave $5,000 for a special purpose. 
The cheering fact appears that, despite the extraor- 
dinary generosity shown for the Campaign in a time 


of depression and innumerable appeals, the amount 
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received for missionary purposes received this year is 
as great as last. 

Next, your editorial voices two complaints. You are 
kept in the dark as to how the money is spent. But 
consider the difficulties. For example, Tu» Recisrsr is 
one of the beneficiaries of the Drive. You have re- 
ceived a portion of your allotment; yet it would be 
thost unfair to ask Tux Recister to show results based 
upon this contribution. This being so, Tum Rucistur 
should hardly expect at this time that other recipients 
could show achievements. 

Perhaps Tun Recister is not sufficiently informed 
regarding the money received by the Association. 
$235,000 was allotted to us for Church Extension, 
$128,000 for Church Equipment, $100,000 for Religious 
Education, and $260,000 in trust for the sustention of 
ministers. “ Of these allotments the Association has 
received forty per cent. Expenditure and planning 
have proceeded as rapidly as is consistent with safety 
and good judgment. While most enjoyable, full of 
promise and hope for our cause, the judicious use of 
these precious resources is complex and cannot wisely 
be hastened. 

Your second complaint is that too much emphasis 
has been laid upon money. I claim no particular right 
to speak, but as I have known many of the donors, my 
opinion may not be worthless. This outpouring of 
wealth has behind it, not confidence in money, but a 
heartfelt desire and purpose to express more ade- 
quately than has ever been expressed before the highest 
faith of man. A reasonable patience in awaiting re- 
sults is an important part of this faith. 

For ninety-six years our co-operative undertakings 
have gradually -gained momentum, slowly but surely. 
One chief reason for the slow growth has been the 
inability to pull tegether. Lately new hope has come 
through a greatly quickened co-operation and generos- 
ity. This is due largely to the spirit and example of 
the Campaign Committee, whose motto has been “All 
together.” Wholly apart from the money received, 
Unitarians the earth over stand in debt to them for 
their labor and faith. No small part of the change 
for the better among us is due to Tun Register, which 
has cheered us with its sturdy optimism and its un- 
failing co-operation. Is it not amazing at this juncture 
that you should ask the question, “Are we sold?” when 
the ninety-seventh year of our co-operative life opens 
with a promise never dreamed of before in our de- 
nominational history? Louris C. CornisH, 


Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 
\ 


Brevities 


Perhaps no relief organization came out of the war 
with the prestige of the Salvation Army. Since the 
signing of the Armistice demands have so increased 
that all branches of the army are short-handed. Five 
thousand additional officers are needed at once. To 
supply the demand, but one hundred recruits are in 
sight. 


The first recorded Roman Catholic mass celebrated in 
Salem, Mass., was said Thursday, May 6, 1790, before a 
score of Catholics, the number then residing in Salem and 
vicinity. In one hundred and thirty-one years, Roman 
Catholicism in Salem, through its marvellous organization 
seconded by the tireless industry of prelates and laymen, 
has increased until to-day the number is approximately 
twenty-five thousand. 


at 
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[By Mantel M. Flores of Mexico. Translated from the Spanish] 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Below the church’s holy yaulted roof, 

Where the sweet censer spreads pale mist abroad, 
And rich gold gleams and glistens—if I there 
Lift unto heaven my solitary prayer, 

Then in the temple the soul speaks to God. 


- But in the forest, in the desert wild, 
Where the tall palm-tree rears its lofty bole, 
Or on the shore where surf breaks wild and warm, 
Where Nature’s glory shines in-calm or storm— 
There it is God who speaks unto the soul. 


He Leads China’s Revolution 


An interview with the Washington of that nascent re- 
public, who has not yet achieved his ambition—Suan 
Yat Sen was trained by a Christian missionary 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Unusual interest belongs to this story of a meeting 
with the great Chinese agitator for freedom,—ihe Wash- 
ington of his people, some call him,—because he refused 
recently the office of President of the proclaimed South- 
ern Chinese Republic. This proffer of office and power 
meant less to him than the comparatively unhonored 
service of pleading for all-China; and it is to be added, 

_ of course, that the stability and genuineness of the 
southern state, founded upon the always perilous way of 
secession, is seriously to be questioned. Whatever his 
opponents in power may say against him, there is no 
doubt of his fearlessness and his persistence in excellent 
ideals. The interview and the background, as here 
worked in by Mr. Van Ness, combine to make a timely 
picture. 


abruptly to the uncommunicative young Shang- 

hai tailor fitting me with a coat transformed 
his rather stolid countenance almost immediately. 
With unexpected quickness he responded: “You know 
him? He fine man.” “Yes,” I added, “I saw him yes- 
terday.” 

I put the same question to a Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco who in a perfunctory way was showing us his 
Oriental goods. “I met your great leader near Shang- 
hai,” I continued. “What do you think of him?”. The 
effect of those simple words was even more magical 
than upon the Shanghai tailor. For an hour after 
that, we talked. Sun Yat Sen to this merchant was 
the one great statesman of his country. 

For a group of Chinese in Seattle, the facts about Sun 
Yat Sen as he is to-day had great interest, and each, 
as I talked, wanted to break in and tell me of sume 
disinterested act or brave exploit of their “Washing- 
ton,” as one called him. . 

In Hankow, seven hundred miles up the Yang-tse 
River, I first saw Sun Yat Sen’s picture. All along 
the Nanking road in Shanghai it is conspicuously 
shown, as it is in “Chinatown,” San Francisco, as it 
is in the newer part, outside the walls, of the old capital, 
Nanking. Not every one in America may know the 
reason for this widespread loyalty, nor realize that 
Sun Yat Sen more than any other man made possible 
a republic in. China, Just as Washington resigned 
supreme power and lent his influence to unifying’ the 
States, so, in the interest of harmony, Sen resigned the 
Presidency when elected to that high office by his 
enthusiastic followers, and used his eloquence to per- 
suade the newly organized parliament to place Yuan 
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Shi Kai, a Manchu general, in the executive chair., He 
did this because he realized that without the co-opera-— 
tion of his former enemies, or at least those who had 
been stanch defenders of the Imperial throne, he could 
not hope to win tlie allegiance of the northern districts. 

Kiverybody who knows about China knows that Yuan 
Shi Kai proved recreant to his trust, and at last went 
so far as to proclaim himself Emperor. Not every- 
body, perhaps, knows so well that Yuan Shi Kai while 
virtually sole ruler appointed over the southern and 
southwestern provinces military rulers, men having - 
little sympathy with the new democratic aspirations 
and lending themselves to a reactionary policy which if 
not checked would soon have made the work of Sun Yat 
Sen and his followers of no value. 

What one man can do against tremendous odds if 
actuated by a deeply moving purpose is well illustrated 
by the career of this Chinese “Washington.” Born of 
lowly parents in 1867 in a village thirty miles south of 
Hong Kong, young Sen, when but a small boy, came 
under the influence of an English lady connected with 
the London Missionary Society and by her was taught 
the English language. At eighteen he was attached to 
the Anglo-American Mission Hospital (Canton). Two 


_ years after, he went to Hong Kong to study at the 


College of Medicine, graduating at that institution five 
years afterward. After practising medicine for a little 
while at Macao he abandoned that pursuit to join a 
secret society in Canton, formed for the purpose of 
putting an end to the Manchu dynasty. 

It is hard for us at the present time to realize what 
such a resolve implied. We must remember that in 
1894 China, with an area of over four million square 
miles, possessed no railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
in fact no modern methods of communication. How 
were Sun Yat Sen and his seventeen companions to 
travel, to disseminate their ideas?) How were they to 
arrange for men to act in concert over an area so vast? 
How were the uneducated to be taught? Where was 
the money to be obtained to finance the movement? 
Where were speakers to be found who could awaken 
the inert mass of Chinese, and call them successfully 
to a tremendous struggle in the name of liberty? When 
you recall that all the members of that original Canton 
society except Sen were beheaded, it will give some 
idea of the tremendous dangers encountered by the 
early reformers, and it will suggest the constant perils 
incurred, especially by the leader of the revolutionary 
movement. No need now to go back and tell how Sen 
travelled under innumerable disguises, how he pene- 
trated into far-off nooks and corners of his country, 
how under various forms he faced death. For twenty 
years, unresting, undeterred in purpose, this Chinese 
agitator travelled, spoke, and wrote. He visited his 
wealthy countrymen in Singapore, in the cities of J apan, 
in Honolulu, in San Francisco, in London. It was in 
London (1896) where he was kidnapped and secretly 
taken to the Chinese legation. Only by a happy chance 
through English sympathizers was he able to regain 
his liberty. 

It is quite possible that astute old Yuan Shi Kai saw _ 
more clearly in 1912 than did Sen the many difficulties’ _ 
in the way of establishing a republican form of govern- _ 


ment. It is fair to say, the iron discipline of Yuan's 
tided China over a tempestuous period and kept a — a 


semblance of order where otherwise there would have 
been chaos. If Yuan had only lived longer! If hehad 
not himself in the last year of his life played the auto- 


crat! Unhappily for China, when Yuan died, there 
1 - Fi re> ype ante fh? 


bee 


s deed. Bue no man with views pea ough and 
yx "purposes | disinterested enough to take command and 
“carry forward the patriotic work begun by Sun Yat 
Sen. Yuan died in June, 1916. Vice-President Li 
- Yuan Hung succeeded him; resigned; General Feng 
~ Kno Chang of Nanking (Vice-President) became Chief 
Executive, in his turn to give way to the present 
‘President, Hsu Shih Chang (October, 1918). Those 
two years from June, 1916, to October, 1918, must have 
been sad ones for Sun Yat Sen. In them he saw an 
abortive rev olution,—that of General Chang Hsun, who 
tried to restore the empire (July, 1917); he saw the 
rise to evil power of the Governor of Mukden, Chang 
Lo Lin; he saw the attempt of ‘the Prime Minister 
Tuan Chi Jui to plunge China into the World War and 
the not less disgraceful opposition of Li Yuan Hung 
(the second President), aided, some say, by Japanese 
gold; he saw, too, how under the plea of military neces- 
sity, Tuan, while prime minister, stationed northern 
troops through the southern provinces, and largely re- 
stored the hated arbitrary methods of the Manchus by 
means of autocratic governors. Worst of all, he saw 
the increasing influence of a certain foreign power, and 
learned that ‘this power, through numerous loans, had 
acquired the right of police control in Peking, had 
: placed teachers and officials of their own nationality in 
_ the military colleges, in the national defence bureau, and 
: also at the arsenals in the north. Surely it was ex- 
pecting too much of Sun Yat Sen to ask of him ac- 
quiescence in all these schemes and reactionary plans. 
: The northern leaders allowed their way and in a little 
d while China would be back again to its old position 
if before the revolution, or else sink down to the level of a 
dependent nation secretly swayed and managed from 
e the capital of a near-by island-empire. 
: For hours I listened to the recital of how the re- 
7 public was betrayed as Tang Shao Yi—well known 
_ ~~ here in America—told me the story. I sat in his 
i pleasant Shanghai home (a cultivated centre where 
» some of the best people, Chinese and foreign, may be 
j met), while he went over the long sad list of Japanese 
loans, of bribes, of secret treaties, of dishonest bar- 
gains. Tang was partly educated in Springfield, Mass., 
and he speaks the English language with precision. He 
was Special Envoy to the United States on the In- 
demnity Commission, and it was he who, as Premier, 
helped start the Chinese Republic, when Sun Yat Sen 
was elected its first President. Tang Shao Yi is in 
Shanghai with Wu Ting Fang (another man well known 
in America because of his long residence in Washing- 
___ton, where he was twice Minister from China), Sun Yat 
Sen, and a certain Chinese general, as one of the four 
commissioners from the Southern (Canton) Govern- 
ment to make arrangements, if possible, with certain 
commissioners from the Peking Government looking to 
the political union of the two sections of China, now 
apparently so hopelessly divided. 
It must be remembered that when old Yuan Shi Kai 
__ took the reins of government into his own hands he 
dissolved the National Assembly, threatening certain 
is of its members with imprisonment or death. In fear 
vot pe lives the Southerners fled from Peking and 
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Council of what is now called the Southern Govern- 
ment. The talk with Tang gave a keen desire to see 
Sen, if possible. Could an interview be arranged? 
Word came that at a certain place and at a certain 
time Sun Yat Sen would grant the hoped-for inter- 
view. At the top of the second landing of the house 
where I was taken, two friends, or retainers, watched 
me narrowly as I ascended. When the head of the 
stairs was reached, they disappeared. A door opened 
almost immediately, and there, on the threshold, with 


His picture is shown in Chinese cities and along the 


“Chinatown,” San Fran- 
Because Sun Yat Sen more than any 
other man made possible a republic in China. For 
twenty years he travelled, spoke, wrote, and pleaded. 
He penetrated far-off nooks and corners of his country. 
He endured innumerable perils. He did much for 
China; he hopes to do more; and, as he said to the 
interviewer, “We look to your land for sympathy.” 


highways. It is shown in 
cisco. Why? 


right hand extended in cordial welcome, stood a smooth- 
faced rather youngish-looking man somewhat under the 
average American size but well built and vigorous. I 
recognized him at once. We stepped into the room’ 
while shaking hands and took seats near the open fire. 
The grateful sense of warmth,—for I had felt the 
penetrating February cold while speeding along in the 
automobile,—the sunshine flooding the well- furnished 
library, the comfortable chairs, conspired to easy con- 
versation. Sen looks you straight i in the face with full 
ease of mind while you are speaking. There is a de- 
termination about his mouth, a-certain idealism about 
his eyes, and the characteristic upper look that bespeak 
the rare union of ideas with prompt willingness to 
carry them into effect. 
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“This lamentable split between the north and the 
south,” I said; “is there any hope of unification? The 
American public, knowing the influence you exert in 
the south, desire especially to ascertain your personal 
views.” 


“Mean to Keep Up Fight” 


“You speak of unification,” he replied, “but unifica- 
tion under present conditions:is not what we want, not 
what would be best.” I was surprised at this state- 
ment, because Tang had spoken of the conference with 
the representatives from the north. “Unification,” he 
continued, “would mean at this moment, if the Peking 
Government retained its power, the actual control of 
China by Japan. At present there are over four hun- 
dred Japanese in and around Peking whose salaries 
are paid by Hsu Shih Chang. Under these circum- 
stances how can we come to an agreement? Why, we 
know that in a period of forty-eight months the so-called 
Chinese Government obtained fifty-one loans from the 
Japanese. Nor is this the worst. There are secret 
understandings kept from us, from our commissioners, 
even now, while our delegates and those of the north 
are conferring together on a peace basis.” 

“You do not trust the Northerners. 
so, what do you propose doing?” I asked. 

“We mean to keep up the fight until we see some 
hope.” 

“You have troops in the field now, have you not?” 
inquired my companion, at this point. “They look to 
you as leader. How many in all?” 

“Yes, in the western provinces there are troops.” 

“How many?” . 

“T have some one hundred and fifty thousand.” 

As Sun stopped speaking, I asked if his soldiers were 
successful. 

“Partly; it is not decisive,” was his reply. “But I 
wish peace as much as you do,” he continued; “only 
the right kind of peace, one which insures the real 
independence of this land.” 

My companion asked a question which sent Sen 
off in a new direction. 

“But, my dear sir,” he began, “TI thought you were 
an internationalist, a firm believer in the larger idea 
of co-operation. Am I mistaken? Hadn’t you some 
plan for a general coming together here in China of 
all the nations ?” 

“Yes, I had such a plan; I still have,” replied the 
Southern leader. “I am now at work on a book soon 
to be published, in which my views are set forth at 
length regarding our international development. 
Naturally 1 lay stress upon the seaports, one in the 
north, one south, one here in the centre. This central 
one cannot be Shanghai, if we look forward to the 
future; it must be on the bay which lies between the 
Chapu and the Kangpu promontories, the entrance at 
the deepest part of Hangchow Bay.” 

“But why not Shanghai?” my companion rather ar- 
dently rejoined. “It is the greatest commercial Pacific 
Coast city. Surely you do not intend to turn from it 
to some untried place.” 

“You must know,” Sen calmly replied, taking no 
note of the rather quick-tempered defence of Shanghai, 
“that your port is inadequate. It has been estimated 
that one hundred millions of dollars (Mexican) must 
be spent before Shanghai can be made a first-class port. 
Even when this is done the position of the place is not 
ideal. Why spend so vast a sum and in the end have 
something unsatisfactory? Shanghai is doomed.” 
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There was an air of finality about these last words. 
We all remained silent for a moment. 

I asked Sen if he did not think interior development 
just now was more essential to China’s unification and 
prosperity than the change or improvement in sea- 

orts. 
; “Yes,” he fepliet decidedly, “and we of the south 
have such plans, especially in connection with the 
Yang-tse River and its tributaries. More should be 
made of Nanking in this connection. You must know 
that the Japanese have practical control of the Tayeh 
iron mines some sixty-five miles below Hankow, on the 
Yang-tse. That iron ore is needed in China as well as 
the coal which goes’ abroad. By improving naviga- 
tion on the river, and by building a tunnel for Pukow 
opposite Nanking to that city we shall do two very 
necessary things. We shall make it possible for the 
rich coal and iron fields of Shansi and Honan to be 
profitably worked, because the output can be sent down 
the Yang-tse to Nanking and there transshipped by 
means of the railroad directly north to Tien-tsin and 
Peking or to Shanghai; and then the tunnel will also 


make through trains an actuality and rail communica- — 


tion between north and south will be cheapened and 
greatly facilitated. 

“Let me show you the map I have drawn,—showing 
these improvements.” 

With that he passed out of the room for a few 


moments. My companion leaned over and whispered 
in my ear: “Dreamer! Think of building up a rival to 
Shanghai! Where is the money to come from?” 


When he returned I inquired about Japan. “You do 
not seem to be very friendly to Japan.” 

“No, that is not true. I am unfriendly to the mili- 
tarists. The north of China is controlled by Japan, 
hence we are fighting the north, but indirectly Japan’s 
military staff, for that staff are responsible for Peking’s 
present policy. 

“Remember this: if Japan will withdraw its control 
of Peking, China can soon again be united.” 


“Anxious for Defeat of Militarism” 


Here my companion shrugged his shoulders in doubt. 
Sen went on, however, as though he did not notice it. 
“We are ready to follow any nation which truly be- 
lieves in the principles of peace. If Japan is such 
a nation, then Japan; if America, why, then, America. 
We,—that is, China is at the parting of the ways. Tell 
your countrymen when you go back to the United 
States that I do not desire to gain. 1 am, however, 
truly anxious for the defeat of militarism, the curse of 
any land. I wish. to bring about international co- 
operation looking to the industrial and commercial 
development of China.” 

He rose from his chair. I felt the interview was 
ended. I took the liberty to say, “Many Americans 
regard you highly as a true patriot. 
then, favor me with your photograph?” 

“J would rather give it to you as a token of my 
friendship for your countrymen, and as showing my 
high esteem for American principles.” With that he 
pulled out a desk drawer and, at my further request, 
wrote his autograph in a firm, bold hand across the 
lower end of the picture; then stepping forward he 
opened the door, stood at almost military attention, 
and, with a rare smile which quite went to my heart, 
looked me straight in the eyes, as he said very simply,— 
with a warm shake of hands: “I am glad to have met 
you! We look to your land for sympathy.” 


Will you not, 
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Some illuminating passages taken from the proofs of the 
forthcoming book on the great Unitarian 
preacher and patriot 


THe Rucisrer is permitted to-.give its readers the 
following passages from and references to Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte’s notable new book on “Thomas Starr King, 
Patriot and Preacher.” For the present generation, 
King’s name and career will be almost new; for their 
elders it will revive a glowing pride in one of the great- 
est Unitarian figures in history. 


HE LEGISLATURE of California has recently 
selected Father Junipero Serra, founder of the 
early Missions of the Golden State, and Rev. 

Thomas Starr King, its patriotic leader during the 
Civil War, to be its two representative heroes in the 
National Hall of Fame in the Capitol at Washington, 
and has made an appropriation for their effigies in 
marble to this end. 

Certainly no public man associated with the early 
history of California better deserves this recognition 
than Starr King. More than any other citizen he as- 
sured the loyalty and preserved the internal peace of 
California in the critical hour of her history, and was 
the eloquent voice of her patriotism, the eulogist of her 
magnificent scenery, the quickener of her intellectual 
life, the prophet of her coming greatness, and the type 
of her broad, humanitarian religion. 

This significant action by the California legislators 
lends additional interest and timeliness to the ap- 
pearance of the biography and letters of Mr. King just 
published in a handsome octavo by the American Uni- 
tarian Association.* Its author, Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., well known in New England and on the Pacific 
Coast, and a frequent contributor to Tun CuristTiANn 
Rezatster, is particularly qualified for his task by his 
personal acquaintance and association with the man 


_ of whose character and career he has made a life-study, 


and of whose notable performances in the twin causes 
of patriotism and religion he was an admiring eye-wit- 
ness in his earlier days. Of these public services there 
has been until now no full and adequate presentation. 
This want the work in question seeks to supply by a 
painstaking inquiry into the circumstances and events 
of Mr. King’s brilliant career, a just estimate of his 
genius as an orator and political leader, and exponent 


_of spiritual Christianity, and by an affectionate tribute 


to his personal virtues and lovableness. The book 
endeavors to do for Starr King’s memory what other 
writers have essayed to do to perpetuate the name and 
fame of a Channing, a Parker, an Edward Everett 
Hale, a Robert Collyer, and other illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the liberal faith displayed in devotion to 
humanity. 

We permit ourselves some citations from an advance 
copy of it, which will, we trust, kindle in our readers 
a desire to possess themselves of the work in its en- 


tirety, and regret that we cannot reproduce the striking 


portrait of Mr. King which prefaces it, and the other 
excellent illustrations. ° 

The first part of the biography deals with the ante- 
cedents and education of the talented youth to whose 
endowment three nations, English, German, and 
French, contributed. Born in 1824 in New York City, 
his father a Universalist minister, Starr’s boyhood was 


J _ passed in Portsmouth, N.H., and Charlestown, Mass. 


By Charles W. 
Soston, 25 Beacon Street: The Beacon Press. 
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He was educated in the excellent public schools: of 
Charlestown, whose residents in that day were chiefly 
of American stock, and whose proximity to Boston and 
Cambridge imparted an unusual degree of culture to 
its society, while the traditions clustering about Bunker 
Hill and the early struggie for national independence 
made it one of the shrines and nurseries of American 
patriotism. 

The long illness and early death of Starr’s father 
compelled him, however, to give up all thoughts of a 
college education, and the youth entered a store as clerk 
and book-keeper, becoming at fifteen years of age the 
mainstay of his mother and the five younger children. 
Without murmur or complaint he accepted this dis- 
appointment of his hopes of a college education and 
professional career. Meanwhile he remained devoted 
to study and self-improvement. He was an omnivo- 
rous and rapid reader of books, with a peculiar aptitude 
for philosophical study, reading metaphysical works 
with the ease and relish with which most young people 
devour novels. One of his teachers says of him at this 
period: “He was not a hard student; he was inca- 
pable of hard study. The most abstruse problems fur- 
nished him only with intellectual play. He had a 
natural affinity for knowledge. Its acquisition was not 
labor, but a delight.” His correspondence with his 
friends on philosophical topics evinced a mastery of 
metaphysics, a power for generalizing and imparting 
the underlying principles of the differing schools of 
thought which would be remarkable in a mature scholar, 
much more so in a youth of eighteen. He soon changed 
these duties for the more congenial occupation of a 
schoolteacher, becoming at eighteen principal of a gram- 
mar school in Medford, Mass., whither the whole family 
removed in 1842.. Here he not only found a larger 
field of labor and an enlarged income, but the rare good 
fortune of constant personal intercourse with the Uni- 
versalist pastor of Medford, Rev. Hosea Ballou, 24, 
whom he ever after called his “theological father.” 


No Regular Theological Training 


Theodore Parker, the great radical preacher of Bos- 
ton, who met him in Medford at this time, records in 
his diary: “Saw Schoolmaster Thomas Starr King, 
capital fellow, only nineteen, has taught school three 
years, supports his mother, reads French, Spanish, 
Latin, Italian and a little Greek, and begins German. 
He is a good listener.” 

In 1843 Starr received the appointment of book- 
keeper in the Charlestown Navy Yard, which not only 
increased his income, but afforded more leisure for 
study. He was now deep in the German language and 
literature and found it a mine of intellectual riches. 
He always valued his descent, on the maternal side, 
from that student nation. His correspondence with 
friends gives evidence of his remarkable growth in in- 
tellectual power and insight. 

With his native gifts and early associations it was 
natural that Starr King should choose the Christian 
ministry as his vocation. He took no regular course 
of theological training. He did not seem to require any, 
His early environment and courses of study, as well as 
his natural gifts, were an adequate preparation. He 
carefully trained his naturally rich and powerful voice 
under the best instructors, and this, with his fine ar- 
tistic sensibilities, made him one of the most impres- 
sive and beautiful readers and speakers to whom it has 
ever been my privilege to listen. At the age of twenty 
he began to preach, Revs. Dr. Chapin and Theodore 
Parker both recommending him to pulpits. For two 
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years he was pastor of the Universalist Society in 
Charlestown, over which his father had been settled. 

In October, 1844, he accepted a call—once before 
made and refused—to the Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church in Boston. This transfer to another denomina- 
tion, while in accord with his own inclinations, caused 
no little feeling among his Universalist friends; al- 
though the theological differences between the two 
bodies are very slight, being mainly a matter of empha- 
sis. The one lays stress on the Fatherhood of God, the 
other on the innate worth of the human soul, or as 
Starr King himself wittily paraphrased it, “The one 
thinks God is too good to damn them forever, the other 
thinks they are too good to be damned forever,” adding 
that the reason the two sects had not long since united 
was that they were really “too near of kin to be mar- 
ried.” 


Graphic Pen Described Scenic Beauty 


The Hollis Street Church was recognized to be a 
difficult post of duty, the temperance and anti-slavery 
issues which the former pastor, Rev. John Pierpont, 
introduced into the society by his drastic preaching 
having almost disrupted it. The new preacher had 
definite convictions on these subjects, but he also had 
tact, patience, and a pedagogic training. Yet he did 
not hesitate to speak his mind on the topics of the hour, 
as the titles of some of his discourses in Boston indi- 
cate—“The Free Soil Movement,” “The Fugitive Slave 
Law,” and “The Dred Scott Decision.” For eleven 
years he remained at Hollis Street Church, an earnest 
preacher, a widely admired, much beloved minister, and 
one of the most potent influences for good in the city. 

Theodore Parker called Starr King the best preacher 
in Boston. It is certain that he had but one rival, and 
that was the radical preacher of the Music Hall him- 
self. 

Dr. Wendte gives an attractive picture of Mr. King’s 
ministerial and personal life in Boston, disclosed 
largely by his letters. His passionate love of nature 
was revealed by summer excursions in the White Hills 
of New Hampshire, on whose scenery he wrote an ad- 
mirable book. 

No man was so widely known as Mr. King in this 
mountain district and none more highly esteemed. His 
graphic pen described its scenic beauty, his voice led 
public worship in its schoolhouses and churches, his 
generous sympathy had been extended toward its poor. 
The noble peak, five thousand feet high, which over- 
looks the pleasant village of Jefferson, N.H., was named 
for him, Mount Starr King. The precipitous, sombre 
King’s Ravine on the western slope of Mount Jefferson, 
which, in 1857, at the head of a party of mountaineers, 
he was the first to explore, also perpetuates his memory 
to the dwellers and visitors in that region. At Gor- 
ham, where Mr. King passed nine summers, he was a 
familiar and. beloved figure and remains an endeared 
tradition. 

The author gives an entertaining account of the 
cheer, wit, and amusing experiences which enlivened 
these summer jaunts of Mr. King and his friends, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Dr. Chapin among them. 

Mr. King’s talents soon called him into the lecture 
field. It was the era of the Lyceum system, that great 
lecture campaign which preceded the Civil War, and 
afforded the best writers and speakers an opportunity 
to discuss before audiences of the most thoughtful and 
earnest people the great moral and social topics of the 
day. It was natural.that Starr King should be at- 
tracted to this enlargement of his sphere of influence. 


The inadequacy of the salary which the church was able 
to pay compelled him to add to his resources by lecture 
engagements. He speedily became very popular on 
the lecture platform and extended his real parish from 
Boston all the way north to Bangor, and west to 
Chicago and St. Louis. Mr. King’s lectures, like those 
of many of his contemporaries,-were largely sermons 
extended and popularized for lyceum use. They dealt 
with the ethical and social life, and were designed to 
upbuild the spiritual side of man’s nature, to strengthen 
faith in the true, the beautiful, and the good as the 
chief and permanent interests of the human soul. These 
brilliant and popular utterances on the lecture plat- 
form soon placed Thomas Starr King in the very front 
rank of lyceum orators, and made him widely known 
and admired throughout the United States as a clear 
and forcible thinker, a gifted rhetorician, and a per- 
suasive advocate of the higher interests of American 
life and letters. He was ranked as one of the four 
great luminaries of the lecture platform, the others 
by general consent being Wendell Phillips, Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, and Henry Ward Beecher. As Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows tells us, “Starr King’s keen analytic sense and 
philosophic acumen gave to his addresses an intellectual 
basis and breadth often wanting in those of his great 
rivals.” His keen intellect caught at the laws im- 
mersed in bewildering details. He delighted to link 
together the most opposite and incongruous things; 
by some subtle association of thought to give a local 
habitation and a name, a costume and a character to 
the vague notions, ideas, fancies, and impressions float- 
ing in men’s brains. Of such a nature, as their very title 
indicates, were his famous lectures: “Substance and 
Show,” “Sights and Insights,” “The Ideal and the Real,” 
“Hxistence and Life.” To this subtlety and analytic 
power was added an acquaintance with the latest de- 
velopments of scientific thought, making his lectures 
brilliant summaries of the latest philosophy illustrated 
by the newest scientific disclosures. The gorgeousness 
of his rhetorical imagination, the incessant play of his 
humor, and the electric character of his delivery, all 
contributed to make him the idol of the lecture plat- 
form. 

Mr. King’s letters of this period give entertaining 
accounts of his lecture experiences. We can cite only 
one of these. 


“My Name is Thomas Starr King” 


The author tells us that concerning his lecture “The 
Laws of Disorder,” Wendell Phillips related to him 
a story which illustrates Mr. King’s resourcefulness 
and tact. Mr. Phillips had been invited to lecture in a 
New Hampshire town—the author thinks it was Man- 
chester—and asked to name his fee. As was his habit, 
he replied, “If my topic may be Anti-Slavery, I will 
come for nothing and pay my own expenses. If ‘The 
Lost Arts’ or any other of my literary addresses is de- 
manded, I shall have to lecture for F. A. M. E., as Dr. 
Chapin has put it, that is, ‘Fifty-And-My-Expenses’!” 
It was finally arranged that Mr. Phillips should speak 
in their Lyceum Course on “The Lost Arts,” and later 
in the evening, as was his frequent custom, address 
those who might desire to remain and hear him on 


Anti-Slavery. This programme was carried out, but ~ 


gave great offence to the pro-slavery element among 
the subscribers. The succeeding lecturer in the course 
was Thomas Starr King. Before introducing him to 
the audience the chairman sought to allay the feeling 
which had been created the week previous. “I regret,” 
he began, “to learn that the permission our committee 


. 
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_ gave Mr. Phillips to speak on Anti-Slavery last week interested him so mu deci 
has called out much unfavorable comment.” A storm international games ade , tae eae A 
of hisses and outcries from the abolitionists present States. When he was appointed overseer of the Ath 
interrupted and abashed the speaker. “Do not misun-  letic Department at Waseda he informed the baseb ml 
derstand me!” he cried. “It is not that I personally players that he would take them to America if the 
objected to Mr. Phillips’s remarks. Quite the con- would secure the championship of Japan. The team ion 
trary, I assure you, quite the contrary!’ Hereupon the championship for 1904, and the year calles ss Mr 
the pro-slavery element began an uproar. The poor Abé fulfilled his promise and took the team the 
man, unable to make himself heard, and quite over- United States, where it played the Stanford University 
come by the demonstration, sat down helplessly and nine. The Waseda players have visited this boii 
entirely forgot to introduce the speaker of the evening. twice since that time. : 
Mr. King, who had been an amused spectator of the Interested as Dr. Abé is in baseball—the person, in 
scene, rose to his feet and advanced to the front of the fact, who has done most for the game in Japan,— 
stage. In stentorian tones that commanded attention he is much more interested in liberal religion The 
he cried: “Ladies and gentlemen! My name is Thomas story of his discovery of the liberal faith is interesting 
Starr King. I have come from Boston to read you a i 
_ lecture to-night on ‘The Laws of Disorder.’ I am sure 
you will agree that this is a very opportune time for 
me to begin.” The audience, captivated by the wit and © 
| tact of the speaker, laughed and applauded, and set- 
. 
; 
: 


tled down to listen. 
(To be continued) 


Abé, Dean of Baseball in Japan 


President of Unitarian Association leads a team to America, 
: thus promoting good-feeling 


NE OF THE MOST NOTABLE events in the 
() world of sport this spring and summer is the 
coming of the Waseda University baseball team 
of Japan to America. The team will play eighteen of 
the leading university and college teams of this country, 
including the University of Chicago, Pennsylvania, 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Harvard, and Yale. Wa- 
seda will play Harvard, May 25, and Yale, May 27. Dr. 
Iso Abé is in charge of the team. He became associated 
with the Japan Unitarian Association in 1899. He is 
now the president. He was editor of Cosmos, the organ 
of the Association, from 1899 to 1905. Dr. Abé believes 
in baseball, not only as a healthy and inspiring sport, 
but also as a means of promoting international good- 
will. 

The Japan Advertiser, published in Tokyo, comment- 
ing on the visit of the Waseda team to America, says: 
“The tour of the Waseda University baseball team in 
America will pave the way for an annual tour of the fa 
Orient by collegiate baseball teams from America. eee SABE 
Harvard University will be invited by the Waseda Uni- 
versity to send its baseball team to the Far Hast for a 
series of games with the higher schools in Japan next In the year 1879, at the age of fourteen, he entered 
summer. Negotiations for these games will be com- Doshisha, a missionary college founded by Dr.. Ni- 
pleted by Dr. Abé while he is in America with the Wa- eshima. Five years later he graduated and became 
seda nine. Twelve players went to America, and M. To- minister of the Okayama church, which had a member- 
pita, the coach. The players are: S. Takamatsu, captain ship of three hundred and fifty. After four years the 
and first base; F. Arita, 8S. Matsumoto, and G. Tanigu- number of members had increased to five hundred and 
chi, pitchers; J.Nagano and J. Kuji, catchers; T. Tomi- seventy, a growth Mr. Abé attributed as much to the 
naga, second base; J. Ishii, third base; T. Kubota, short national zeal for the introduction of Western civiliza- 


stop; T. Kato, left field; K. Tanaka, centre field; and T. tion as to his own ability. 
Oshita, right field.” Notwithstanding his success, Mr. Abé concluded that 


Dr. Abé is the person who made possible interna- * he could not continue to preach Christianity until he 
tional baseball between Japan and America. He tells had a more thorough knowledge of the Bible, and a 
of the manner in which the idea first occurred to him. knowledge of the doctrines as well as of the eth- 
He had always been particularly interested in athletics, ical side of the faith. He did not at that time 
and has had charge of the Athletic Association of Wa- believe the orthodox position was untenable; he 
seda University since he became teacher there in 1899. merely wished for more information in order that 
He is now Dean of the Political Department. While on he might defend his position. To secure the training 
- a visit to England in the summer of 1894, Mr. Abéread he went to America and selected a well-known institu- 
an account in a daily paper of an international contest tion, Hartford Theological Seminary. He listened to 
between athletes from Yale and Oxford, The contest the conservative lectures and then compared what he 
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had heard with the ideas presented in liberal books. 
Mr. Abé was grateful for the spiritual training he re- 
eeived at the Seminary, but his three years’ course did 
not bring him nearer a solution of his problem. 

In the summer of 1894 he went to Berlin, and studied 
there five months. While in Berlin he read Prof. H. 
Wendt’s book, “Lehre Jesu.” At the conclusion of the 
Japan-China war he returned to Japan and resumed 
the pastorate of the Okayama church. It had now be- 
come clear to him that most of the orthodox doctrines 
he had previously taught were unfounded and would 
have to give place to the essential teachings of Jesus— 
the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man. 
He continued as minister of the Okayama church for 
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two and one-half years and then accepted a position as 
principal of the Middle School Department of Doshisha 
College. 

During his stay in America, Mr. Abé had come grad- 
ually to believe that the system of a paid ministry is 
detrimental to ministers and churches. When he re- 
sumed work at Okayama he accepted a nominal fee 
from the church and supported himself by teaching. 

Dr. Abé will arrive in this country with his baseball 
team, April 380. He will be the guest of the American 
Unitarian Association at the May Meetings in Boston, 
Mass., May 22 to May 27, and among other entertain- 
ments will be a reception for him by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University. 


Failure and Success in the Ministry 


A sermon preached on ‘‘Quiet Day,’’ April 26, 1921, before the Unitarian ministers of 
New England, at Weston, Mass. 


AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD, D.D. 


-First Congregational Church, Providence, R.I. 


“And John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting out 
demons in thy name; and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us. But Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not, for he that 
is not against you is for you.’’—Luke ix. 49. 


HE IDEA of success that a man has is an excellent indi- 
af cation of his character,—whether that idea finds ex- 
pression in what he himself has attained, or in what he 
envies in others; what he means by success, and what suc- 
cess means to him. As a man grows older, as the margins 
of change, of shift of occupation and experiment, of adven- 
ture, become more restricted, he finds himself summing up 
results in his own life and in the life of others; and more 
and more frequently in the presence of searching crises and 
opportunities he finds himself, whether openly or secretly, 
pronouncing and accepting final judgment. He hears that 
final judgment uttered in the familiar words: “My life is a 
failure’ or “That man’s life is a failure,” “This man has 
made a success of life.” 
It is into this period of final judgments which comes to 
all of us soon or late that I would speak to-day. 
The height of vision from which I see these consequent 


final decisions and adjustments is in the life of Jesus. To- 


this height we are. brought in the ninth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to Saint Luke, It is a long chapter, full of 
varying incident, of contacts with many kinds of people. But 
the thread that binds them all together is Jesus’ conscious- 
ness that the end of his work is drawing near. He regards 
its nature and its effect through all this variety of contact 
and appeal, and he concentrates it on one issue, he puts it 
to one test. His thought is absorbed, through all that is 
happening, through every opportunity and appeal of those 
days, in the one consideration of discipleship, or, to use the 
modern word, friendship. “I have called you friends.” It is 
at this issue that he will find the success or the failure of 
his life. What has that friendship amounted to? 

This was not so at first. Hyen the scanty records of Jesus’ 
youth, rapidly developing into manhood, contain enough to 
show that his youth was essentially normal, and nowhere 
more normal than in his idea of success. As to all young 
men, success to him seemed a matter of inaividual attain- 
ment. What he could make of himself! It was a high con- 
ception of personal attainment, too, a conception of leader- 
ship in all that was good and true. He would clear himself 
of all weakness, he would master the knowledge of his day 
as represented by its authoritative teachers, and then he, 
in turn, would ibe a leader and teacher of men. Why not,— 
the question forced itself upon him,—why not become the 
leader and teacher of men; why not the Messiah for whom 
his people waited and prayed? 

He had felt that surmise looking at him from the eyes of 
the increasing multitude that followed him, and hung upon 
his words, and implicitly believed there were no limits to his 
power. What could he not do with this following? 

So far, many a generous youth has climbed to see success 
in the likeness of what his fellows will intrust to him and 
will take from him. But Jesus went on thinking of life, and 
testing his thought by searching into the crisis nearest him 
until on a higher height a clearer light dawned upon him, 


changing, transfiguring both his conception of himself and 
his vision of the world, and the relationship ‘between the two 
in which consisted his real success. It was the light of that 
revelation which Peter and James and John saw in his face 
when he came down from the mountain; it was the force of 
the consequent new resolution which they felt thereafter in 
all he said and did. 

He knew now that the only result of his life, of all his 
working and teaching, that was worth while, that could be 
counted as success in the sight of God, lay not in what he 
could do with the multitude of men, nor in what he could 
do by the enlistment of their support, nor even in what he 
could do for them, but in what he could make it possible for 
them to do without him, the measure in which he could help 
them to help themselves. And for evidence of this he must 
not look to the multitude. It was not what was essential 
in his message that had drawn them, but what was transient, 
their misunderstanding rather than their understanding. 

At the slightest shadow they would fall away. Success was 
not to 'be estimated by numbers, by the excitement of crowds. 
They would not think for ‘themselves, or depend on them- 
selves. They would run to the next leader who would think 
for them, and promise more. You remember that scene in 
Gethsemane: “In that hour said Jesus to the multitude, Are 
ye come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves to 
seize me? I sat daily in the temple, and ye took me not.” 

If he would find the real fruit of his life, the treasure which 
could not be taken from him, he must look for it in the few 


lives that were nearest to him, that had been given to him 


as he had been given to them. And he must not look for it in 
their imitation, in their following, in their obedience. False 
Christs might imitate, the multitudes might follow, the spirits 
of evil might obey. No, not in their imitation, or following, 
or obedience, but in their going out from him into paths he 
himself had not trod, to meet needs he himself had not met; 
yet all for the bringing in of the kingdom he loved. How far 
could they go alone, how much could they do for themselves, 
how much could they decide for themselves, how far could 
they think for themselves, how much of a start had he given 
them away from the lingering shadows of the old supersti- 
tions and hatred and prejudices, out into the increasing light 
of the new day of which he himself was to see only the 
dawning? 

He sends out these men whom henceforward he calls not 
servants, but friends. Not what they can do for him, or 
what he can do for them, but what he enabled them to make 
of themselves and to do for others,—that shall be the basis 
of his judgment of himself, of his success or his failure. The 
work that ends in itself, the life that is complete in itself, 


a closed issue, no matter how great and splendid, is a failure. 


The smallest work that lays the foundation for more and 
ampler work, the humblest life that breathes the breath of 
life into another soul, is a success. é 

A modern instance of the working of this law of God I find 
in the life of Alice Freeman Palmer. One day a friend was 


remonstrating with her because she had never written a — 


book, urging her to put in permanent form the fruits of her 


experience. “When you are gone,” said her friend, by way 


=e 
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concluding with what he hoagie to be his strongest argu- 
1ent,—“when you are gone, no one can say who you were.” 
Ewell, why should they say?” was the immediate rejoinder. 
“T am trying to make girls wiser and happier. Books don’t 
help much toward that. They are entertaining enough, but 
really dead things. Why should I make more of them? It is 
people that count, You want to put yourself into people; 


they touch other people; these touch others still; and so you 


go on working forever.” And then her questioner urged her 
no further, but as he thought over her answer he made this 
comment to himself: “If you would remould the world, the 
wise way is not to write, but to devote your fleeting years 
to persistent talk with a dozen young fishermen.” 

Well, that may be an underestimate of the value of litera- 
ture, which is the instrument of a few; but it is not an over- 
estimate of the value of personal influence, which is the 
instrument of every one of us. 

Ah! ‘but as you read of the way in which those twelve 
young fishermen responded to the appeal of Jesus, the first 
apparent fruit of those years of intimate converse, does it 
appear worth while? Could it appear worth while to a con- 
temporary who did really appreciate what Jesus was trying 
to do? Had not Jesus failed, not only according to the 
common standard of the world, but also according to his 
own standard? 

Moreover, to the minds of most of us, just that final failure 
would appear to be proved by the passage I have chosen as 
my text. “John answered and said, - “Just recall 
what it is that John is answering,—that parable about living 
together with each other as children of a common household, 
in which service is rendered not for rewards of place and 
power, but for love. “Oh, yes,” says John, quickly, “I know 
what you mean. You mean that no one except ourselves and 


those who will work and live under our direction by our 


methods can do any good in the world. Everything that is 
done in your name must pay tribute to us, your authoritative 
and accredited representatives. Now I recall an instance in 
point.” John continues, ‘There was that man who was re- 
peating some of your teachings, and soothing troubled minds 
and hearts, but refused to merge his work with ours, to 
accept our suggestions and adopt our methods, and we re- 
buked him.” 

Could anything be further from Jesus’ meaning? And who 
was it that displayed this amazing ignorance, this dulness of 
comprehension? John, the beloved disciple,—John who had 
been closest of all in the confidences of Jesus,—if this was 
the best that Jesus had been able to do for him, what must 
be the case with the rest of the disciples? What hope was 
there for the great world outside? 

I have known men who have started by making the better 
choice, thrown back at that ‘barrier, to live thereafter as if 
they had failed, to go softly all the rest of their days, broken 
lives. They have started with an aim of unselfish service; 
they have accepted the higher standard of success; they have 
determined that they would judge themselves to have suc- 
ceeded, not by the gain or the fame they could win for them- 
selves, but by the measure of wisdom and strength they 
could impart to others; and then one day, after a lifetime 
of working for others and thinking for others, there has come 
to them some such experience as came to Jesus. 


mm 


It is a blow straight at the heart, at the motive power of 
all their activity. They have not been understood at all. 
They are back where they began. They had only seemed to 
be making progress; they had only seemed to, be understood. 
They have worked all these years and it has come to this, 
that one who represents that for which they planned and 


-labored and sacrificed, put to the test, should make this fool- 


ish, futile answer. Years? But it is only the strongest who 
are willing to wait years, before ‘putting in the sickle for 
that harvest of the spirit. Many, while they may seek after 
incorruptible rewards, do not seek far or long. Months and 
days of expenditure of effort is all they feel called upon to 
give. They expect repayment on demand; and when it is 
refused, they imagine that the universe is a moral failure. 
Not so Jesus. Even under the supreme test, at the very 
end of his chances for further influence, under the deep- 
ening shadow of the coming night in which no man can work, 
he simply meets John’s pathetic misconstruction of the whole 
aim and purpose of life as Jesus had conceived it, by gentle 
reiteration of the broader view. John does not understand 
it, but he will remember it, because Jesus, whom he loved, 
spoke it, and by-and-by that memory will be vitalized by 
some searching spiritual experience. Then he will see what 
Jesus meant, and he will live into that meaning. 
ied right. You and I know what became of John, 
became, oN after Jesus passed from earth, 
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John became a soul about whom traditions of the broadest 
sympathy, the insight of the understanding heart, naturally 
clustered,—the writer of that letter of which the rhythmic 
refrain is, “I speak to you, little children.” And as he spoke 
I think he himself was back again on the Galilean hillside 
and saw the troubled face and heard the pleading words of 
the Master, “Except ye become as little children,’ which 
when they were spoken had fallen through uncomprehending 
ears, but, as Jesus knew, on a fruitful heart. John, the seer 
of the vision on Patmos, the kingdom of heaven from which 
none were shut out save those that think a lie. “They shall 
come from the north and the south and the east and the 
west, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. And the 
kings of the earth shall bring their glory into it.” 
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How far in spirit we have journeyed from him who an- 
swered and said, “Master, we saw one casting out demons 
in thy name, and we forbade him, because he followed not 
with us.” 

That process of the Spirit we are familiar with in the 
intimate relationships of the personal life: We could not 
realize in its depth and breadth at the time much that was 
meant toward us, said to us, done for uS when we were 
young, by teacher or friend of an elder generation. And they 
knew we could not realize it, yet they spoke and acted; they 
meant us well no less earnestly, unchanged by our changing 
mood; and, although they received no sign of recognition 
or acknowledgment, they gave themselves unreservedly to 
this service of the hidden, because undeveloped, possibilities 
of our nature. Acting, speaking, meaning into that faith 
is one of the glories of human existence, living as children 
of God not for a day but for all time. 

And another realm of this service lies in what is known 
to him who receives but not to him who gives. A few weeks 
ago I wrote to a friend on the occasion of the fortieth anni- 
versary of his entering on his professional service, and I 
was moved to tell him of the meaning and inspiration of his 
work and life to me in the days before he ever knew of my 
existence, when I was a mere boy, and he had already 
crossed the threshold of his life-work; and in his letter of 
acknowledgment he says: “This anniversary has been a new 
revelation to me of the worth of my work, and casts its 
glow over all the years, in some of which I have had to walk 
by faith. But the faith was more than justified.” 

Surely it is by such near, familiar human experiences that 
we may best interpret the word and work of Jesus. 

For one heart he knew he had touched, for one life he 
knew he had made effective, for one soul in prison he knew 
he had set free, there were scores of whom he did not know, 
whose names he would never hear, whose faces he could 
never individualize out of the shifting multitudes on seashore 
and mountain-side and city street. And one or another of 
them would know him better, enter more deeply into what he 
meant, would give more instant and thorough understanding 
and service, than would any of these whose faces he did 
know, whose names he called; these who were so swift to 
assume that they, and they only, knew his meaning. 

“We forbade them because they followed not with us.” 
Perhaps it was just as well some did not follow along that 
way of sects and creeds, and cruel exclusions, Perhaps 
they knew a nearer way to the heart of the Master and to 
the need of the world, a way to which the overconfident 
Johns and Jameses and Peters must come through painful ex- 
perience. But although Jesus did not know these other 
disciples by name, yet all the time he was conscious they 
were there, he knew they must be there, some of them 
ready, equipped to take up the task; others fit in nature but 
not yet ripe in thought or trained in will; and others still 
unborn, the souls of the future whom his life, so far as it 
was lived truly, would reach across the years. Into this 
wider consciousness he lived and spoke. He lived and spoke 
as if such waiting souls were there, and there they were. 

Out of these unseen but real margins of his life he organ- 
ized the victory of the cause he had at heart, and it was in 
the realization of that victory as already accomplished, be- 
yond any ‘power of evil to overthrow or hinder, that he passed 
on with unfaltering feet into the shadow of the Cross. 

It is out of those same margins of experience that lie in 
the great realm of faith that every one of us may organize 
the real victory, the lasting success, of life. 

By what we mean and do and say there we may gather the 
best fruit of success even in the midst of present toil and 
strife and misunderstanding, the success of the unselfish 
choice and the generous faith, the success of those who do 
know the spirit they are of, and in that spirit give and 
receive without asking for personal recognition or servile 
following, 
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What Kind of Grandma 
LILLIE GILLILAND MCDOWELL 


* What kind of Grandma do yow like? 
Mine has soft, silv’ry hair, 

’ And eyes that twinkle kindly, 
And a brow that’s soft and fair. 
She smiles a sort of crinkly smile 
At me when I am good. 
It always makes me try my best. 
Don’t you think it would? 


What kind of Grandma do you like? 
Mine gives me sweets and toys, 

And never, never scowls at me 

Or says, ‘‘Now hush that noise!” 
What kind of Grandma you may have, 
Or what your choice might be, 

I do not know, but I am sure 

Mine is the one for me! 


In Fichy’s Fastness 


YETTA KAY STODDARD 
“Keep away from the river! And keep 
away from Dan Tolben!” 

It was Mayor Ingram speaking to his son 
Clyde. Dan was Clyde’s best friend, and 
the river had been their best playmate—a 
dangerous one, for it was really an arm of the 
sea, rising and falling with the changing tide. 

Perhaps it was because Dan had recently 
come to town that he was suspected by the 
mayor of being at the bottom of several acts 
of wrong-doing, including the theft of some 
nuts, several valuable trinkets, and last and 
most unforgivable, the disappearance of 
Fichy, the mayor’s pet monkey. 

“Why, Dad!’ protested Clyde. “Dan’s 
the smartest boy in town. He knows how 
to make a boat sail with the wind or against 
it, and he can dive and float, and’””— 

“Remember what I say,” said his father, 
finally. 

So, instead of making shingle boats and 
casting them adrift on the estuary, as he 
and Dan had been doing every evening, 
Clyde joined other neighborhood boys in a 
big game of Yards Off. It was his turn to 
throw the stick, and he had to race for a 
hiding-place. He found a solid-looking 
barrel standing just outside the retaining 
wall that bordered the edge of the high cliff 
near where the game was in progress. Into 
it he jumped with such force that the ground 
beneath was loosened and he fell. The barrel 
struck the water side on. Unfortunately, 
there was no one near to give the alarm. 

Recovering from the shock, Clyde rolled 
about to bring a portion of the heading that 
had not been knocked in, beneath him, as he 
felt himself being carried seaward on the 
outgoing tide. 

Here was adventure! Suppose he floated 
out into the open ocean before the tide 
turned? Though he called as loudly as he 
could, his voice was not heard by people 
passing along the high riverbanks. He 
drifted swiftly. He was not very uncom- 
fortable in his curled-up position, and, in 
spite of his realization of the danger he was 
in, he fell asleep. It was dark when he 
awoke and found that he was close inshore, 
under a wall of rock. Putting out his hand, 
he felt for a landing-place. There was none. 
He managed to climb out of the barrel and 
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sit astride it, pushing it free of the perpen- 
dicular rocks as he was borne along. 

“Tf Dan had been caught like this,’”’ Clyde 
thought, “he would have turned this old 
barrel into a boat and made it take him 
wherever he wanted to go.” 

He was at the mercy of the swift water 
and he was in danger of striking so forcibly 
against the cliff that the barrel would be 
broken to pieces. Indeed, that is just what 
happened. as he swept suddenly around a 
bend and was sent sprawling on a small level 
place. He lay resting there for a few mo- 
ments until he felt the water rising about 
him. 

“Why, I’ve been drifting up the river! 
And I thought I was almost at the mouth!’ 
he ejaculated, springing up. He pulled 
loose a barrel stave and began to climb the 


| precipitous cliff, but he had hard work of 


it, having to dig away earth and pry out 
small rocks, in order to make foot- and hand- 
holds as he went up. He labored anxiously, 
for he knew the tide came in rapidly, and he 
must be quick if he saved himself from being 
washed away. Soon he came to a small 
cave over a shelving rock and saw a pair of 
bright eyes fixed upon him in the darkness. 

“Who is it?”’? he demanded, and then held 
his breath with astonishment, for no answer, 
no response of any kind, came to his question. 
He sat quietly, keeping his barrel stave in 
readiness for any attack that might be made 
upon him by the strange man or beast just 
inside. The moments passed in tense, silent 
staring. 

‘T’ve got to keep awake till morning,” he 
was repeating to himself, though he was so 
tired that he could scarcely keep his eyelids 
from closing. After a long time, he put out 
his left hand in order to shift his position 
slightly. His fingers closed on something 
made of leather. 

“Dad’s pocketbook!” his first thought was. 
“Y’ve found the thief’s hiding-place!” was 
his next. With the third thought he chal- 
lenged the other occupant of the cave. 

“Dan Tolben, is it you there?” Still no 
answer. Clyde had one satisfaction in that 
horrible silence. If he came safely out of his 
present situation he could prove to his father 
and all the suspecting neighborhood that at 
least Dan was innocent of stealing the purse. 

Weariness had almost overcome him when 
he heard some one calling hisname. Forget- 
ful for the moment of the terrifying presence 
so close at hand, he shouted with all his 
might,— 

“Here I am, Dad!”’ 

Down came a rope past the cave entrance, 
but before he could grasp it he was pushed 
to the very edge of the rock and knew by 
the dangling rope-end that the unknown 
being had rushed out to be first to save him- 
self. 

“Wichy!”” he heard his father say. It had 
been the monkey there all the time! Fichy 
was the thief, and that was why there had 
been no answer to his challenging words. 

“Are you all right down there, Clyde?” 
asked the mayor. 

“Yes. Have you got a lantern or a flash- 
light, Dad?” asked Clyde, in turn. 

“Here!” 
flashlight came down at the end of it. Clyde 
went carefully over the floor of Fichy’s 
stronghold. There, among nut-shells and 
other rubbish, were his mother’s spoons, his 
sister’s bracelet, his own fob! He gathered 


The rope was pulled up and a 
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them into his pockets and came out, fastened 
the rope around his waist and cried,— 

“Pull away, Dad!’ 

And when he had told the searching-party 
of his night’s experiences the first thing his 
father said was:— 

“You get Dan Tolben to show you how 
to manage a raft and you practise swimming 
with him. It’s time you learned.” 


The Bobolink 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a Bobolink 
that was not a bird, and that sounds as 
though it was a riddle. If you had asked 
little Ruth Harlow, “When is a Bobolink 
not a Bobolink?” she would have known 
the answer right away, and would have 
said, “When it is a bumpy little trolley- 
Carr 

If you had lived where Ruth lived, you 
would know right away, too, that a bet- 
ter name than “Bobolink” could not have 
been found for the car that she rode on 
to school when the weather wais not 
pleasant enough for her to walk so far. 
The car-tracks were not the right sort for 
the funny little short cars that had been 
brought from another city after carfares 
became higher. ‘So the cars bounced up 
and down, and bobbled from side to side, 
and the best word Ruth could think of 
to describe the way they acted was 
“jubble”’; and when you rode on this 
funny little car you had to bobble and 
jubble with it whether you wanted to or 
not. 

Most people did not like to bobble and 
jubble, but Ruth thought it a jolly sort 
of fun, and she laughed with the other 
children who rode. It was as much fun 
as a merry-go-round to them all. 

It was Ruth who had thought of the 
name for the car, and even Mr. and Mrs. 
Harlow now called it the Bobolink them- 
selves, 

“Come, Ruth, hurry!” Mrs. Harlow 
would say on a dark, rainy morning. 
“Here is your umbrella. The Bobolink 
is just coming over the top of the hill. 
If it rains when you come out of school, 
bs sure to wait for the Bobolink!” 

In Sunday-school Ruth had been taught 
to be cheerful, polite, and good. At day- 
school she had been taught the same 
things. At home, before she was old 
enough to go to school at all, she had 
been carefully taught these same things. 
Always she had been told that, no mat- 
ter where you are or what is happening, 
you must try to be cheerful, polite, and 
good. Never can there be any excuse 
even for a little girl to be cross, impo- 
lite, or bad. So even in the funny little 
Bobolink, Ruth was cheerful, polite, and 
good. If the car were crowded and she 
had a seat, she cheerfully and politely 
gave it to some woman or to some elderly 
gentleman who might be _ standing, 
even though the Bobolink bobbled and 
jubbled so she herself could hardly stand 
without falling. 

This Bobolink must have been a magic 


sort of bird-car, for he made every one. 


show whether or not he or she had 
learned to be cheerful, polite, and good. 
Ruth found that almost all children 
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laughed and found the ride pleasant. 
They practised the lessons they had been 
taught in Sunday-school, day-school, and 
home. But strange to say, it was the 
grown-ups, who had known so many 
years about being cheerful, polite, and 
good, who were made by this magic Bob- 
olink to show that they had not learned 
these three things well enough to prac- 
tise them when being bobbled and jub- 
bled. Oh, my! One man even said a 
most fad word! A young woman—I 
nearly said “lady,” but the name would 
not have fitted her just then—rudely 
snapped out cross words in a loud voice 
at the motorman, as though her discom- 
fort were all his fault. A middle-aged 
man scolded about the railroad company 
ail the way to town. A middle-aged 
woman said the passengers ought to be 


paid for having to ride on such cars in- 


stead of giving higher fares to a com- 
pany which ran things like this. An 
old-maidish sort of woman screwed up 
her face and made herself look much 
worse than she had to anyway, and 
grunted every time the car jubbled more 
than usual. A man joggled everybody 
more than he had to, when he got out, 
and fell against the motorman on pur- 
pose, to show how cross he was about it. 

Of course it was hard to hold packages, 
and get out your fare, and look after a 
little child at the same time, but a woman 
who tried to do it need not have for- 
gotten to be cheerful and polite and good 
about it, but she did; and she was so 
angry that her face grew red as red, and 
she said she would report the motorman 
to the company, so she would! 

It was a good thing that the motor- 
man at least was polite. Some of the 
things he had to hear and some of the 
actions he had to see could not make 
him feel happy, but the Bobolink showed 
that even the motorman could be made 


‘to let the world know whether or not he 


had learned well those three things 
which all people are taught when they 


- are children. © 


Ruth was always glad when she heard 
some of the grown-ups say funny instead 
of cross things about the Bobolink. 
“Daddy,” said she one day to her father, 
who was a minister, “I can tell you how 
to find out if your sermons are making 
people good or not. Just take your 
whole congregation for a ride on the Bob- 
olink!” 

Father laughed, and. said perhaps it 
was just as well the Bobolink wasn’t 
big enough for that, and added that at 
least he hoped Ruth would never fail in 
the test. : 


American Woman Wins 
Japanese Prize 

Recently a poem.-contest in Japan awoke 
the interest of thirty thousand poets of 
that country who competed for their 
Emperor’s prize. The Emperor selected 
his own title, “Dawn at a Shinto Shrine.” 
The fourth prize went to an American 
woman, Mrs. Burnett, wife of Col. Charles 
Burnett, U.S.A., American Attaché at To- 
kyo. Like all the other competing poets, 
Mrs. Burnett wrote her poem in the Jap- 


anese language. 


>, 
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My Creed 
I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer ; 


I would be brave, for there is much to 
dare, 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the 
friendless : 
I would be giving and forget the gift ; 
I would be humble, for I know my 
weakness ; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love, 
and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter, 
in New York Observer. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are the happiness-makers. 
—Beecher. 


Judge Lindsey’s Silence 


Judge Ben Lindsey is famous as the 
founder of kinder and more reasonable 
methods for the correction of children 
classed as delinquents. Because he re- 
fused to tell the District Attorney what 
was said to him by one of his young 


‘charges, the Judge now faces a term in 


prison for contempt of court. Judge 
Lindsey thinks that what was told to him 
is a confidence and that it would be both 
wrong and illegal to reveal it. However, 
the court disagreed with his viewpoint 
and fined him $500 for his silence. The 
next step was to appeal the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. That high- 
est tribunal decided against him and con- 
firmed the $500 fine. The children’s 
Judge declares he prefers to go to jail 
than pay it, saying, “I’d rather go to jail 
than betray the confidence of a child.” 


Uncle Sam Counts His Cash 


The cash in the United States Treasury 
is counted only when there is a change in 
the office of Treasurer. When Mr. John 
Burke resigned, it was necessary to un- 
dertake the great task in order that a 
receipt might be given him and that his 
successor might know that the cash was 
right when he became accountable for it. 
Not for eight years, since the beginning 
of the first Wilson administration, had 
the work been done. For weeks and 
weeks the Treasury clerks counted the 
money, billions and billions of dollars of 
it. Covering that eight-year period the 
country had raised and spent more money 
than all the administrations put together 
from George Washington’s to the close 
of William H. Taft’s. Never by any 
government in the world were such stu- 
pendous sums handled as those which 
passed through Mr. Burke’s official hands. 
Yet at the close of the count the cash was 
correct, down to the last copper cent. 
Mr. Burke used to be called “Honest John 
Burke,” and surely this account upholds 
his title. 
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Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B,. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


The 


What is the Best Book on the Bible? The 
Librarian of one of the largest Public Libraries 
in America writes: “For some years I have taken 
special pains to secure for our shelves all the 
books of real value on the Bible that have been 
published in this country and England, and I 
want to say that, in my judgment, Dr. Sunder- 
land’s work, THe ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BrB.e, is the best that has appeared from the 
pen of any scholar. I recommend it above all 
others.” 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 

Readers of 


THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 


us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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To a White-throated Sparrow 
JULIETTE GOLAY 


At dawn I heard a peabody sing. 
Oh, sweet and clear! Oh, clear and sweet! 
And strange to hear, where there is din 
Of trolleys in a city street, 
Its woodland voice, with minor fall, 
The three long notes of its clear call,— 
“Pea-bo-dy, pea-bo-dy—pea-bo-dy !”’ 


White-throated bird, but transient here, 
What memories your song recalls,— 

Of fragrant linnea blossoming near, 
Moss-covered roots of pine trees tall; 

Of summer twilights, through which floats 

The slender ribbon of your notes,— 
“Pea-bo-dy, pea-bo-dy—pea-bo-dy !” 


Oh, song to homesick heart, how dear! 
Oh, sweetest song ears ever heard! 
Yet tarry not, your home’s not here. 
Fly to the north, New England bird, 
To a nest in some tangled thicket set, 
Lest in the city you forget, 
“Pea-bo-dy, pea-bo-dy—pea-bo-dy !” 


Hospitality at Unity House 


Laymen in Essex Hall celebration 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League’s 
main contributions to the programme of 
Anniversary Week will be an afternoon 
tea and musicale on Sunday, May 22, at 
four o’clock, and a regular Unity House 
meeting, Monday evening at eight o’clock. 
Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, will preside at the evening meet- 
ing; there will be a musical programme 
by the Laymen’s League Chorus and the 
Laymen’s League Quintet of musicians 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
and addresses that will be in harmony 
with the League’s programme of personal 
participation in every endeavor that shall 
make the church a more vital factor in 
solving the problems of the present day. — 

Charles Grilk of Davenport, Ia., a grad- 
uate of Harvard in the class of 1898, is 
to be one of the speakers. He was class 
orator in his senior year and a member 
of many victorious debating teams. In 
recent years Mr. Grilk has become one of 
the best-known attorneys in the Middle 
West. He is an enthusiastic Unitarian, 
active in his home, church and in further- 
ing the programme of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

The other principal speaker will be 
Dr. William Pierson Merrill, minister of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. Dr. Merrill has been minis- 
ter of the Brick Church in Fifth Avenue 
since 1911. He was ordained in 1890, 
following his graduation from Rutgers 
College and Union Theological Seminary. 
Before going to New York he was min- 
ister of churches in Philadelphia and 
Chicago. Dr. Merrill is one of the most 
prominent ministers in New York City, 
is active in civie affairs, and the author 
of numerous works on religious subjects. 

While the mass meeting is primarily 
for laymen, the League cordially invites 
all delegates and other Unitarians who 
are in Boston for Anniversary Week to 
be present and see for themselves the 
eontribution which is being made 
through these Unity House meetings to 
the cause of good-citizenship. 
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The experience of the recent spring 
series of seven Sunday evening meetings, 
at five of which hundreds were turned 
away, forces the League to announce that 
admission will be by ticket until quarter 
to eight o’clock. A preliminary musi- 
cal programme will begin at~ half-past 
seven. Tickets for the meeting may be 
obtained at 25 Beacon Street, at Unity 
House, from presidents of League chap- 
ters, and from Unitarian ministers. 

The Sunday afternoon tea and musi- 
cale is the social expression of the 
League’s welcome to visiting Unitarians. 
It has been arranged with a view to the 
convenience of delegates and others who 
desire to hear the Anniversary Sermon 
in Arlington Street Church on Sunday 
evening. Presidents of the principal 
Unitarian denominational agencies and 
their wives have been asked to receive 
the League’s guests. Among them are 
Rev. and Mrs. Louis ©. Cornish, Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert C. Dieffenmbach, Rev. and 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Miss Lucy Lowell, Rev. 
Houghton Page, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Strong. Tea and light refreshments will 
be served by a number of young women 
of the Unitarian churches of Greater 
Boston. The Laymen’s League Quintet 
will furnish the musical programme. 

A further contribution by the League 
to the pleasure and comfort of delegates 
and other visitors is announced in the 
extending of the privileges of the Unity 
House cafeteria to them during the 
breakfast and supper hours from Sunday 
to Friday inclusive. 

wm 

The Unitarian and Free Christian Lay- 
men’s League of Great Britain celebrated 
in Essex Hall on. Wednesday, May 
18, the first anniversary of the address 
of Charles H. Strong, president of the 
United Laymen’s League in the United 
States and Canada, who on that date in 
1920 and in the same hall presented to 
Unitarian laymen of Great Britain the 
possibilities of such an organization as 
had been formed by their brethren in 
America. 

A few months later’ the beginnings of 
a similar League here were made. The 
laymen have made enough progress to 
justify themselves in arranging the Es- 
sex Hall celebration. One of the features 
of this anniversary meeting is to be the 
reading of a letter from Mr. Strong. As 
made public by Edward A. Wilson, Hon- 
orary Secretary of the League, it is as 
follows:— 

“One year ago to-day I was suddenly 
confronted with the information that my 
colleagues desired that I should go to 
England in May to address British Uni- 
tarians during the Whitweek meetings, 
thus accepting the invitation of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to send over some one who would tell 
them the story of the American League. 
After much hesitation I consented to go, 
and arrived, as you know, in England in 
time to address the delegates at the 
President’s luncheon and subsequently in 
Essex Hall on the 18th of May. 

“On October 23, at Leicester, I under- 
stand there was actually formed the Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Laymen’s 
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League of Great Britain. I am writing 
these lines on behalf of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League of the United States 
and Canada, so that they may be read 
at your Essex Hall meeting, should you 
desire it, and for the purpose of again 
expressing to you and your colleagues 


the felicitations of your brothers in 


America. 

“Will you kindly tell them all over 
there that we are driving on here at full 
speed; 
ans of the United States and Canada 
raised the sum of nearly $3,000,000 for 
denominational purposes; and that the 
Laymen’s League took the lead in the 
campaign and is now supervising the col- 
lection of the subscriptions? Our slogan 
was: ‘Not a Campaign for Money, but 
Money for a Campaign!’ About the time 
you are assembling in London we shall 
be assembling in Boston for the second 
annual meeting in the history of our or- 
ganization. At an early date we must 
in conference with you make some pro- 
vision for your sending to us some rep- 
resentative or representatives of your or- 
ganization to tell us of your experiences. 
Such associations as ours must continue 
to fraternize, to exchange messages and 
promote our common interests. This is 
one of the ways with which to make in- 
dissoluble the bond that now unites those 
two great English-speaking nations— 
yours and ours.” 


Channing Conference 


The one hundred and tenth session of 
the Channing Conference was held 
Wednesday, April 27, in Dighton, Mass., in 
the Pedobaptist Congregational Church, 
Rey. Stephen G. Palmer, minister. Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord presided. A round 
robin discussion on the topic “The Relig- 
ious Situation: How Shall Our Churches 


Effectively Oppose the Materialistic Ten- 


dencies of the Present Day?’ ‘was par- 
ticipated in by members of the Conference, 
and many valuable suggestions were made. 
Rey. Samuel L. Elberfeld of New Bedford, 
Mass., conducted the noonday devotional 
meeting. In the afternoon the Conference 
convened in Memorial Hall and listened to 
two addresses. Rey. Minot Simons, secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke on “The Real Unitarian Cam- 
paign: What Shall We Do with Our Two 
Million Dollars?” Milton L. Davis of 
Springfield, Mass., representing the Lay- 
men’s League, gave an address on “My 
Grandfather’s and My Grandson’s 
Church.” Officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, Hon. Chester W. 
Barrows, Providence, R.I.; 


retary, Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; treasurer, Augustus R. 
Peirce, Providence, R.I. 


The most unfortunate effect of ordinary 
politeness is, that it teaches the art of 
| | dispensing with the virtues which it imi- 
tates. 
manity and kindness, and we shall either 
have politeness or else no need of it. 
—Rousseau, . 
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that last November the Unitari- 


vice-president, © 
Hon: Milton Reed, Fall River, Mass.; sec- - 


Let education inspire us with hu- 
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Boston Symphony' Orchestra Laymen’s League Chorus 
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Delegates and all other Unitarians in attendance upon Anniversary Week are invited 
to use the Cafeteria, which will be open for their special benefit for breakfast and 
supper each day from Sunday to Friday inclusive. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


’ 7 Park Square - - BOSTON 
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“THE ANCHORAGE 


Finest Appointed Summer Camp for Girls in the United States 
On Beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.—Foothills of the White Mountains 


Modern Bungalows Motor Boating Arts and Crafts 


Electric Lights ; Canoeing Basketry 
. Fine Saddle Horses Swimming, Diving Music, Dancing 
Free Riding and P Tennis, Basket-ball i Volley Ball, Hiking 


. Instruction Baseball, Archery Motion Pictures 


’ 


Highest Grade Counselors and Instructors from Foremost American Colleges. Modern Dairy and Farm connected. 
Finest Building on Estate reserved for Parents. 
Send for booklet. to 
Estuer B. Sutcurre, Secretary, care of State Normal School, Framincuam, Mass. 
After June First, Mirror Lake P.O., N. H. 
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Publicity that Brings Success 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


“Clear and brisk. Temperature 32 de- 
grees.” This and similar entries appear 
at stated intervals in one of the books of 
record of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Schenectady, N.Y. To those who look to 
the Weather Bureau for such statistics 
and to the church for little or nothing that 
is practical, it may be explained that the 
publicity committee of the Schenectady 
church has a_ practical programme in 
which the weather report is essential. 

Victor Starzenski, chairman of the com- 
mittee, has worked out a plan that is 
consistent with its surroundings in a city 
where the principal business activity is 
operated exclusively in accordance with 
specifications carefully charted in advance 
with scientific accuracy. Church attend- 
ance is what Mr. Starzenski and his 
associates are working on. 

The Schenectady committee therefore 
includes the weather in its weekly report, 
else how can an accurate analysis of 
methods and progress be made. Reports 
from February 1, to the present time are 
available for use in the present discus- 
sion of the results achieved by using 
methods that the average successful busi- 
ness man considers elementary. Briefly 
summarized, a weekly report consists of 
the weather statistics before-mentioned ; 
the attendance at morning and evening 
services and at the Sunday-school; a copy 
of the advertising used; and clippings 
showing what space was given by the 
newspapers to preliminary announce- 
ments, routine notices, stories of activi- 
ties, and extracts from the minister’s ser- 
mon and other addresses. 

Perhaps the most important item of all, 
not mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
because it is not a regular feature of the 
report, is the asterisk and accompanying 
footnote which indicate that a new high 
attendance record has been set. This 
combination has been required three times 
since February 1,—first on February 13, 
again two weeks later, and finally on 
Easter Sunday. It is significant that the 
smallest attendance of the period was on 
the Sunday following the only Saturday 
when display advertising was not used, 
and that this low record came directly 
after a new high record had been set. 

Considerable emphasis is placed in the 
advertising upon the fact that the service 
lasts one hour. Striking headlines are 
selected and there is a strong appeal in 
the material descriptive of the sermon 
and the church activities. One advertise- 
ment, for instance, asks if it is respectable 
to be a Unitarian. The answer is that 
twenty-one Unitarians have been elected 
to the Hall of Fame; only sixty-three 
elections have been made thus far. - 

Having been attracted by a headline, be 
Different Kind of Church,” one reads: “If 
you feel that you need a church but do 
not feel that you need any church with 
which you are familiar, you are invited to 
attend All Souls Unitarian Church.” 

On the Sunday following Lincoln’s 
Birthday the committee used the familiar 
statement of faith credited to Lincoln. 
Soon after the appearance of “Accepting 
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the Universe,” by John Burroughs, the 
minister, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, an- 
nounced a sermon on “The Religion of 
John Burroughs,” stating that it would be 
“a discussion of the book and its signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of liberal re- 
ligion.” 

“Can we afford to abandon religion? 
Must we not rather improve and rational- 
ize our religion?’ are questions asked 
in another display advertisement, in 
which the largest type spells, “If religion 
is man-made, it can be improved.” 

The net results of all this activity on 
the part of the publicity committee are 
these: Church attendance in Schenectady 
is increasing; Unitarians are taking more 
interest in their church and are seeing to 
it that others at least know where All 
Souls is located and what,it stands for; 
a strong chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been added to the other 
activities of the church. 

The fact that Unitarian news and ad- 
vertisements occupy an average of two ecol- 
umns and a half a week in the Schenec- 
tady papers is proof of the last item in 
the list of net results. The proportions 
of display advertising and news and read- 
ing notices are almost even. Mr. Star- 
zenski insists that as chairman of the 
publicity committee his job is to get the 
money to pay the bills. “Let me say,’ he 
adds, “that Mr. Edwin Conde, of our 
church, who is one of the best advertising 
men in the country, is responsible for the 
kind of work we (the publicity commit- 
tee) are doing.” : ’ 

It is safe to say that neither of these 
men, nor Mr. Caldecott, nor the Women’s 
Allianee, nor the League Chapter, nor any 
other individual or organization is respon- 
sible for the strides which All Souls 
Unitarian Church is making in Schenec- 
tady. What Mr. Starzenski is doing as a 
money-raiser, and Mr. Conde as an adver- 
tising writer, Mr. Caldecott is doing as 
minister, and others, each as the respon- 
sibility is assigned and the loyalty re- 
quired, are doing their parts as members 
joined together. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 


Thursday, May 26, 1921 


Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


Presiding Officer—Hon. Franx H. Hiscock of Syra- 
cuse, New York, Chief Justice, New York State Court 
of Appeals. 

The speakers will be 

Dean Lee 8. McCoxtuesrer, Crane Theological 
Seminary, Tufts College, Mass., and Rev. ADELBERT 
L. Hupson. 

Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Friday, May 20, between the hours of 9 
and 5 o’clock. 


Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the 
speaking: boxes, $1.50 to $2.00, foyer, $1.00. 
Admission, 75 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, accompanied by check, and will be 
filled in the order received. 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


’ 
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Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Society 


ANNUAL MEETING © 
: Thursday, May 26, 1921 . 


Unity House, Park Square, Boston — 


Forenoon Session 


. . * 
Devotional Service, Rev. William A. Marzolf, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
10.10 Transaction of Business:— ‘ 
Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer 
Appointment of Committees, 
Reports of Standing Committees, 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
10.50 Address by the President. 
11.20 Address, “The Basis of Protestant Christian 
Unity,” by Rev. E. orris Fergusson, 
D.D., Secretary of the’ Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association, 
12.00 Election of Officers. 
12.30 Adjournment, 


10.00 


Afternoon Session 


“2.00 Report on Election of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. 
2.15 Addresses:— 
1. “Music in the Sunday-school,” by Dr. 
‘ 2 < 
Archibald T. Davison of Harvard 
, University. 

2. “Religious Education as a World-wide 
Enterprise,’ by Prof. Walter S. Ath-= 
earn of Boston University, Educa- 
tional Secretary of the International 
Sunday School Association. 

3. “What I Found on the Pacific Coast,’’ by 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary 
of the Laymen’s League. 

4.15 Adjournment. 


SPRINGTIME BOOKLIST 


FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN 
RELIGION, by George T. Ashley. 
236 pages; $1.50 net; $1.65 postpaid 


A ; graphic, «gripping, thrilling story of the 
}relrgious evolution of a life from the bondage of 
narrowest orthodoxy into the light and liberty of 
a liberal, rational, religious. faith. ’ 

Jt is the story of a real life, a living experience, 
written in a fascinating style from the first 
chapter to the last. 


SKETCHES OF SOME HISTORICAL 
CHURCHES OF GREATER BOS- 
TON, by Various Authors. ° 
12mo; 150 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


A decidedly interesting and remarkably com- 
plete story of the development of Unitarianism 
out of the hard, conservative Puritanism of early 
New England, as reflected in the history of twelve 
churches in Boston and vicinity. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, by William C. 
Gannett and Frederick L. Hosmer. 
352 pages; $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 


An enlarged edition of those previous volumes 
of rare poems which have been so much sought 
and cherished. All the former poems are included 
and a new series added. 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE, by Augustus 


M. Lord. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10 


A delightful book for young or old, containing 
thirteen “little tales of great peoples.” One 
travels with the author from the Flowery King- 
dom of the Eastern seas to the green shore of the 
Emerald Isle, to sun-bathed Italy, and to the 
majestic forests of the American Indian. 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD, by Cora Stan- 


wood Cobb. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35 


A book that will help parents to teach the child 
nine or ten years old the wonders of the world 
of nature, and to feel their religious quality. 


The Peat Service Bureau of 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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eee A years ago the American Uren Association was organized ; 
the Women’s Alliance is thirty-one years young; the Young People’s Re- 
_ ligious Union has completed its first quarter-century. 


PO iN Tee 


Two years ago the Unitarian Laymen’s League was just beginning to creep, 

450 delegates having committed the laymen of 128 churches in seventeen 
States to an organization that should ‘ ‘promote the worship of God and the 
love and service of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus.” 


A year ago the original 450 had expanded into a League with 5,368 mem- 
bers in 174 Chapters 1 in the United States and Canada. 


And— 2 “ 


The president of the eens was in England, telling the story of its incep- 
tion and progress so effectively that in the fall the Unitarian and Free _ 
. Christian Laymen’s League of Great Britain was formed. 


Sunuuagcvctse nase en caesar 


In the last twelve months the League, among other things, has— : 


Prepared and issued broadcast a new statement of the essence of our sim- 
ple, devout beliefs ; 


Carried our message by the spoken word to 202 cities, and by the printed 
page to more than 150,000 people; 


Enabled ror of our ministers to attend the Harvard Summer School of 
_ Theology, and to enroll this summer in much larger numbers — in similar 
schools at Cambridge and Chicago; 


& 


Made arrangements to send laymen to a training-school for Sunday-school 
workers ; 


Entered university centres to spread knowledge of Unitarian principles 
among thousands of students ; 


LLM MM MNT 
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Maintained an agency for the disinterested, friendly aid of men and 
women from other lands; 


Undertaken the future administration of the Unitarian Campaign and as- 
sumed all expenses of that work; 


Continued its effective efforts to increase attendance at Geek by men, and 

their epreater participation in i the activities of the church. 

10,813 Unitarian laymen in 237 ‘Chapters’ this Anniversary Week, greet 

their associates overseas ; praise the service given by older Unitarian 
agencies; and pledge themselves to mobilize in increasing numbers for 
more effective co-operation toward the carrying on of the real Unitarian 

eee: 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The pilgrims 


As one candle may 


light a thousand, so 
the light kindled here 
may shine even to the 
whole nation. 


Braprorp 1620 


Programme for the May Meetings 


Boston, MAss., May 22--27, 1921 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


Sunday, May 22 


4-6 p.m. Informal reception, Unity House. 
Supper a la carte available at Unity House. 

7.45 p.m. Anniversary Sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association, Arlington 
Street Church. 

Devotional service conducted by Samuel A. 
Bliot, D.D. Sermon by Rey. John Henry 
Weatherall, minister of Essex Church, Lon- 
don. Music by church choir under direction 
of Mr. B. L. Whelpley. Entire church open 
to public at 7.15. No tickets required. 


Monday, May 23 

9 a.m. Morning prayer, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Frank A. Powell, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Council, Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Room A, Unity House. 

10 a.m. Annual meeting, Ministerial 
Union, King’s Chapel. Speaker, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, professor of English of Boston Uni- 


versity. Subject, “The Education of the 
Poet and Prophet.” 
11.30 a.m. Public meeting, Massachu- 


setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters (Trinitarian as well as Unitarian), King’s 
Chapel. Speakers: Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. 
Christopher W. Collier, Hancock Church, 
Lexington, Mass. 

2 pm. Annual business meeting, Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot will preside. Discussion on ‘‘What a 
Church Committee Can Do,” led by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman. 

3 p.m. Public meeting, Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, Arlington Street Church. Sub- 
ject, “The Acid Test of Prohibition—Hx- 
perience.” Speakers: Hon. Sanford Bates, 
Commissioner of Correction for Massachu- 
setts; Herbert C. Parsons, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Probation; John H. Nichols, M.D., 
Superintendent State Infirmary, Tewksbury, 
Mass.; William H. Pear, Executive Secre- 
tary, Boston Provident Association; Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

2.30 p.m. Business meeting, Fellowship 
for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place Church. 
Arthur L. Weatherly, D.D., who first called 
the Fellowship together, will speak on ‘‘What 
the Fellowship, Stands For.’’ 

3.30 p.m. Graduation exercises of the 
Tuckerman School, King’s Chapel. Address 
by Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., president 
of Meadville Theological School. Open to the 
public. No tickets required. 

4 p.m. Fourteenth annual meeting, Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society, Channing 
Hall. 

4 p.m. Business meeting, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Unity House. 
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5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, cor- 
ner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Second Church, Boston, 
in charge. 

6 p.m. Annual meeting and supper, Guild 


of Parish Workers, vestry of Arlington 
Street Church. 
8 p.m. Mass meeting, Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League, Unity House. Music by 
string quintet and Laymen’s League Chorus. 
Speakers to be announced. 


Tuesday, May 24 


9 a.m. Morning. prayer, King’s Chapel. 
Service in commemoration of ministers of 
the Unitarian Fellowship who have died dur- 
ing the year. Address by Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, Salem, Mass. 

10 a.m. Ninety-sixth annual meeting, 
American Unitarian Association, Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members ad- 
mitted by ticket to floor. Galleries open to 
the public. Morning session will begin with 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Arthur 
Bryant Whitney, fourteenth minister of 
First Church, Plymouth, founded in Scrooby, 
England, 1607, and established in New 
Plymouth, 1620. Meeting open for intro- 
duction of resolutions, appointment of com- 
mittees, and announcements by the chair- 
man, : 

10.30 a.m. Annual address of the presi- 
dent of the Association, Samuel A. Eliot, 
LL.D. 

11 a.m. Annual reports by the secretary, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, and the treasurer, 
Henry M. Williams, Esq. 

11.30 a.m. Address on ‘‘New Harvests 
from Old Fields,’ by Rev. Clarence Reed, 
Oakland, Calif. 

11.50 a.m. Address on ‘‘Seed-Sowing in 
New Fields,’ by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones, 
Tulsa, Okla. ; 

12.10 p.m. Closing address, 
ing in of a Better Hope,” by Rev. 
Simons. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued). Devo- 
tional services conducted by Rev. D. F. 
Mowery, Houlton, Me. 

2.15 p.m. Report of Nominating Commit- 
tee. Election of officers and directors. 

2.30 p.m. Address on ‘Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Japan,’ by Rev. Prof. Iso Abé, 

aseda University, Tokyo, president of the 
Liberal Christian Association of. Japan. 

2.50 p.m. Address on ‘Conditions and 
Prospects in Transylvania,% by Gabriel Csiki, 
D.D., of Kolozsvar. : ; 

3.10 p.m. Address on “An Appeal for 
Service in Czechoslovakia,” by Mr. Norbert 
F. Capek. 

3.30 p.m. Address on ‘‘Our British Allies,’ 
by Rev. John Henry Weatherall, Essex 
Church, London. 

3.50 p.m. Reports of Ballot and Business 
Committees. 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, Rev. 


“The Bring- 
Minot 


George H, Reed, Winchester, Mass., in 
charge. 
7 p.m. Annual meeting, Fellowship for 


Social Justice, Arlington Street Church. Rev. 
Henry G. Ives will preside. Subject for dis- 
cussion: “The Treatment Expected by the 
Law-abiding Negroes of the North,” (1) By 
Mary White Ovington, New York, vice-pres- 
ident of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; (2) by James 
Weldon Johnson, New York. Negro singing 
will intersperse the speaking. Collection 
taken to defray expenses of meeting. Meet- 
ing will close at 8 sharp to allow every one 
to attend reception at Unity House. 
7.30-10.30 p.m. Reception at Unity House, 
under auspices of Hospitality Committee.’ Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles H. Strong, Miss Lucy Lowell, and 

Rey. and Mrs. Minot Simons are expected 

to receive. Delegates and friends and mem- 

bers of allied Societies are cordially invited. 
9.30-10.30 p.m. Dancing. 


: 


Remarkable Achievement 
HE RESPONSE of the Unita- 
rian churches -to the appeal for 
funds for the work of the American 
Unitarian Association is gratifying. 
The contributions have amounted to 


more than sixty thousand dollars. 
This means not only money, but the 
spirit of co-operation and progress. 
The people of our churches are 
keeping step together, and moving 
with new vision and high resolve. 


Wednesday, May 25 


9 a.m. Morning prayer, King’s Chapel. 
Service conducted by Rev. John H. Apple- | 
bee, Syracuse, N.Y. A 

10 a.m. Meeting of Berry Street Confer- 
ence, Second Church, Beacon Street and 
Audubon Road. Address by Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen, Th-D., Meadville Theological 
School. Open to ministers only. 3 

10 a.m. Thirty-first annual meeting of 
The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christian Women, Tremont Temple. 
Election of officers and other business. <Ad- 
dresses by Mr- Charles H. Strong, president 
of the. Laym  —~.s League, and Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord, Vetroit, Mich. Collection taken 
for missionary work of The Alliance. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon and annual meeting, 
Meadville Alumni Association, Bulfinch Place 
Church. Annual business meeting held im- 
mediately after luncheon, followed by ad- 
dresses by Prof. Henry H. Barber and Prof. 
Theophile J. Meek, Meadville Theological 
School. 

2 p.m. Conference of The Alliance and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, Second 
Church, Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Conference open to presidents, and to all 
visiting delegates from branches over forty 
miles from Boston. Miss Lowell will pre- 
side. Admission by ticket, to be obtained 
at Alliance headquarters, before Wednesday, 
May 25. 

5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, Rev. 
Edwin 8S, Hodgin, New Bedford, in charge. 

7.30 p.m. Twenty-fifth Anniversary meet- 
ing, Young People’s Religious Union, Unity 
House. Opening service, conducted by 
young people, and Young People’s Chorus 
led by Mr. William E. Weston. President 
Houghton Page will preside. Addresses by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness; Miss Adeline B. 
Pfleghaar, field secretary; and Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot. ' 

Thursday, May 26 


9 a.m. Morning prayer, King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Howard N. 
Brown, D.D. Address by Gabriel Csiki, 
D.D., Kolozsvar, Transylvania. 

10 a.m. Annual meeting, Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Unity House. Devo- 
tional service. Prayer by Rev. William A. 
Marzolf. Reports of clerk and _ treasurer. 
Appointment of committees. 

10.30 a.m. Reports of standing committees. 

10.50 a.m. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

11.20 a.m. Address by E. Morris Fergus- 
son, D.D., secretary Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, on “‘The Basis of Protes- 
tant Christian Unity.” . \ 

12 m. Election of officers. n 

12.30 p.m. Noon recess. 
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1ia.m. Cheerful Letter Conference, Chan- 
ning Hall. 

11 a.m. Seventeenth annual meeting, Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, King’s Chapel. 
Prof. Henry Wilder Foote will preside. Re- 
ports and election of officers. Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D., will give an address on 
“The Unitarian Debt to Orthodoxy.”’ 

1.30 p.m. Junior Fellowship Conference, 
Channing Hall. 

2p.m. Afternoon session, Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Unity House. Addresses 
by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on “Music in the Sunday-school’’; 
by Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Boston Uni- 
versity, educational secretary of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association, on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education as a World-wide Enter- 
prise’; and by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, field 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, on ‘‘What 
I Found on the Pacific Coast.” 

2.30 p.m. Post-Office Mission Conference, 
Bulfinch Place Church. : 

3 p.m. Annual meeting, Association of 
Ministers’ Wives, with Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot 
at 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take 
Cambridge subway to Harvard Square, then 
Huron Avenue car to Fayerweather Street.) 
Social gathering open to wives of all Uni- 
tarian ministers. 

5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, Rey. 
Fred A. Weil, Quincy, in charge. 

6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival, Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. The chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, Mr. Albert Harrison Hall, will pre- 
sent the presiding officer of the evening. 
Speaker, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College. 

Tickets, $3.50 each, will be on sale at the 
Bookshop, 16 Beacon Street, on and after 
Friday, May 20, between the hours of nine 
and five o’clock. For those who are inter- 
ested only in the speaking, there will be 
seats on the floor at $0.75 to $1.50 each, and 
in the boxes at $1.50 each. Music, as usual, 
during the evening. Speaking will begin at 
about 7.45. 
addressed to Mr. N. Winthrop Robinson, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Friday, May 27 


9 a.m. Morning prayer, King’s Chapel. 
Service conducted by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. 

3p.m. Twenty-fifth annual business meet- 
ing, Young People’s Religious Union, Second 
‘Church, Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Devotional service. 

3.30 p.m. Business meeting, reports, elec- 
tion of officers, and conference. 

6.30 p.m. Supper served through hospi- 
tality of Boston and South Middlesex Feder- 
ations. 

8-10.30 p.m. Social evening. 

5 p.m. Vesper service, First Church, Rev. 
Harold L. Pickett, Woburn, in charge. 


Saturday, May 28 


3-8 p.m. Outdoor picnic, under auspices of 
South Middlesex Federation, Young People’s 
Religious Union. Box lunch. Games and 
sports in the afternoon; dancing in the even- 
ing. All Unitarian young people invited. 


Hospitality 


Settled ministers and their wives, coming 
from a distance of over forty miles from 
Boston, are invited to Unitarian hospitality, 
May 23 to 27. 

Response to the letter of invitation sent 
out by the secretary, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, 
Jr., is asked for on or before May 15. Room 


3 of the American Unitarian Association 


Building will be opened each day from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m. -All are invited to register 
both Boston and home address upon arrival. 
_ Luncheons for ministers and their wives 
and delegates, coming from a distance of 
forty miles or more, will be served on Mon- 


Mail orders for tickets should be. 
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and Thursday 
from 12.15 to 


day, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
at Bulfinch Place Church, 


1.30 p.m., for which tickets will be nec-| 
essary. 
The board of directors of The Tucker- 


man School invite visiting friends to inspect 
the house at 33 West Cedar Street on 


| Wednesday of Anniversary Week. The house 


will be open on other days to those for 
whom Wednesday is inconvenient from ten 
to five o’clock. 

Suppers will be served at the First Church 
Chapel, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, through the hospitality of the First 
Church Club, King’s Chapel Club, and Arling- 
ton Street Church, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, from 5.30 to 6.30 
p.m. Tickets will be necessary, and may be 
had at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3, after 
May 22. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
extends to visiting delegates the hospital- 
ity of its rooms at 48 Boylston Street. Dele- 
gates may possibly find here some service 
to their convenience, and at the same time 
observe work which is carried on. The Union 
has more than five thousand men in its 
membership, and is doing remarkable work. 


Note—All tickets should be secured at the |] 


desk in Room 3. 


Young People at Isles of Shoals 


July 2, 1921. Welcome to the Shoals, 
community sing, and informal social. 
Candle-light service. 

July 3, 1921. Chapel, 9-9.15 a.m. 11, 
morning service, Rev. Harold Pickett. 
Afternoon: Exploring Star Island. Even- 
ing: 7.30-8.30, sunset talk by Arthur L. 
Palmer, Laymen’s League. Candle-light 
service. 

July 4, 1921. Chapel, 9-9.15 a.m. 9.30 
—10.30, morning talk by Rey. Frederick M. 


Hliot. 10.30-11.30, ¥. PB: BR. U. Confer- 
ence. Afternoon: Baseball, girls versus 
boys. Swim. 7.30, entertainment. Bon- 
fire. Candle-light service. 


July 5, 1921. Chapel, 9-9.15 a.m. 9.30 
—10.80, morning talk by Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot. 10.30—11.30, Y. P. R. U. Conference. 
Afternoon: Field sports. Swim. 5.30, 
talk on the rocks, by Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 
7.30-8.30, “The Relation between the Lay- 
men’s League and the Y. P. R. U.,” by 
Arthur L. Palmer. Later: Dance. Can- 
dle-light service. 

July 6, 1921. Chapel, 9-9.15 a.m. 9.30 
-10.30, morning talk by Rey. Frederick M. 
Eliot. 10.30-11.30, Y. P. R. U. Conference. 
Afternoon: Trip with Uncle Oscar. 5.30, 
talk on the rocks, by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins. 7.30-8.30, “Relation between the 
Y. P. R. U. and the Department of Relig- 
ious Edueation,” by Rev. Florence Buck. 
Later: A surprise. Candle-light service. 

July 7, 1921. Sunrise service. Chapel, 
9-9.15 a.m. 9.30-10.80, morning talk by 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot. 10.30-11.30, Y. P. 
R. U. Conference. Afternoon: Interfed- 
eration ball-game. Swim. 5.30, talk on 
the rocks, by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
Evening: “What the Young People can do 
for The Alliance,’ by Miss Lucy Lowell, 
President of the Women’s. Alliance. 
Later: Marshmallow toast. Candle-light 
service. 

July 8, 1921. Chapel, 9-9.15 a.m. 9.30 
-10.30, morning talk ‘by Rey. Frederick M. 
Bliot. 10.30-11.30, Y. P. R. U. Conference. 
Afternoon: Picnic on the rocks. Even- 
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ing: 730-8, address by Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis, ‘Recruits for the Ministry.” 
Later: Minstrel show. Candle-light ser- 
vice. 

July 9, 1921. Chapel, 
Farewell sing. Chaperons: Mrs. Arthur 
C. Samson, Newton Street, Marlboro, 
Mass; Mrs. George A. Howe, Witherbee 
Street, Marlboro, Mass; Mrs. E. F. Lan- 
sil, 83 Burnham Street, Waverley, Mass. 
Note: Bring a pair of sneakers with you. 


4 4 
PANIC PROOF 


New England Industries that 
have weathered the changes of 
generations now merit your at- 
tention. Any bank or broker 
will recommend. 


9-9.15 a.m. 


Organized 
P1838 | 
1816 | 
1879 | 
1828 | 
1833 | 

1848 | _ 
1853 | 
1839 | 
1850 | 
1898 | 


Appleton Company 
Draper Corporation 
Emerson Shoe 7% Ist Pfd 
Exeter Mfg. 

Lowell Bleachery 

Ludlow Mfg. Assoc. 
Merrimac Chemical 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Sullivan Machinery 

U.S. Envelope 


Mark your choice and receive details. 


Earnest E. Smith, 


Incorporated 
Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street 


Boston 


g AS 


COOK’S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


EUROPE 
AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
including 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, BERMUDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOVA SCOTIA 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Individual and Independent Tours to 
start any day 


Also Tours under Personal Escort 


Descriptive programs on request 


THOS. CoOoK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


AcKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 


ho AGE rea tee nrc $39,828.20 


Already acknowledged 
April 25, Society in Shirley, Mass.......... 25.00 
25. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s 
Alliance . ae 10.00 
25. M. FE. Garvin, Taner Paes ; 100.00 
25. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 10.00 
25. Society in Geneseo, Ill........... 10.00 
25. Society in Winchendon, Mass..... 98.00 
25. Society in Davenport, Ia......... 10.00 
25. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.. 25.00 
25. Theodore M. Plimpton, Boston, 
WMiaasicuhes ore cece ey ak 10.00 
25. Society in Woburn, Mass, (addi- 
tional): tes gatas, - aie ain eieionn vole 5.00 
25. Society in Cohasset, NERESN sue. ck 100.00 
25. Society in Dover, Mass...,....... 5.00 
25. Society in Manchester, N.H...... 25.00 
25. Society in Watertown, Mass...... 126.29 
25. Sunday School, Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass... 10.00 
25. Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syracuse, 
INS ak 10.00 
25. Society i in Hopedale, ass oe. oe 416.59 
25. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah.. 35.00 
25. Society in Exeter, N.H.. 7 40.00 
25. Arlington Street Church, ‘Boston, 
bi Ro. - APE roe 50.00 
25. Society in Weston, Mass. . , 1,140.00 
25. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Quincy, Mass.. 25.00 
25. Wollaston Unitarian | “Society, 
Quincy, Mass., to create a life 
Membership... . mee. Ses le wns, 50.00 
25. Houston, Tex., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . ee 10.00 
25. Society in Houston, Tex.. i 35.00 
25. Follen Church School, East Lex- 
ington, Mass.. 5.00 
25. Arlington Street “Church ‘School, 
Boston, Niasse.n ee coos ee care 5.00 
26. First Unitarian Society, Hyde 
Park, Mass. . 2 20.00 
26. Society in West Bridgewater, “Mass. 25.00 
26. Society in Bridgewater, Mass.. 61.51 
26. Society in Newburgh, N-Y........ 100.15 
26. Society in South Natick, Mass. . 28.00 
26. First Parish, Brighton, Mass...... 86.00 
26. First Parish, Portland, Me........ 99.24 
26. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass 
(additional) A hax «- SSA ertheless ot 10.00 
26. Society in Bolton, Mass. . 30.00 
26. Society in Sherborn, Mass. . Pee a 56.40 
27. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.. f 300.00 
27. First Parish, Portland, Me. (addi- 
tional) . . 30.00 
27. Society in Hopedale, “Mass. ‘(addi- 
tional) .. 100.00 
27. Society in “New Bedford, Mass. 
(additional) . nf ie ee 5.00 
: eee of the essia: ouis, 
ps ie pf 149.70 
s m1 Male Church, “Winnipeg, ‘an- 
ye i i ew oS ee A eR et (27.25 
27. Society in Brookfield, Mass....... 50.00 
27. Third Congregational Society, 
Cambridge, Mass... 25.00 
27. Third Religious Society, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. (additional) :.5 2 s-ss3 40.60 
27. Society in Youngstown, Ohio..... 73.00 
27. Leicester, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance... ....-. essere eens 5.00 
27. Society in Harvard, Mass. 1 goa 
tional). ee 35.02 
27. Society in ‘Louisville, Ky.. + 275.00 
27. Society in Washington, DiC: 525.00 
27. Society in Braintree, Mass........ 25.00 
27. Society in New London, Conn..... 35.50 
27. Society in St. Cloud, Minn. ones 25.00 
28. Preble Chapel, Portland, Me...... 110g 
28. Society in Plainfield, N. Ae a 75.00 
28. Society in Melrose, Mass......... 92.72 
28. Houlton, Me., Branch Women’s 
Alliances). « aan Pas bee oe 25.00 
28. Society in Prankliny N.E ..s.5s 250.00 
28. Society in Roanoke, Va.......... 5.00 
28. Society in Paterson, N.J.. eer 10.00 
28. Society in San Antonio, Tex. . a Ler 13.50 
28. Society in Ridgewood, N. | eee 21.00 
28. Neponset, Mass., Branch Women’s 
UAE 12) Rie ORS Oe hue INS i Wx 10 00 
28. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 
(additional) Cyan 5 ah Seen, & ee 3.00 
28. Society in Lowell, Mass.......... 344.84 
28. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass.... Sab Beck lee pape Oat, 
28. Society in Keokuk, ae a 10.00 
28., Society in Dayton, Ohio. £ 50.00 
28. Society in Memphis, Tenn.. 25.00. 
28. Society in Scituate, Mass.. 15.00 
28. First Unitarian Parish, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. 10.00 
28. First Parish, "Dorchester, “Mass. 
(additional) . 10.00 
28. Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass. . hws) oh ate ee Lia 
28. Society i in Alton, OTM ats amen 50.00 
28. Society in Rochester, INSMccee 2 he 125.00 
28. Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Con- 
cord), Maer, niosthtde fos las -.tes 5.00 
28. Society i in Leicester, Mass. . k 61.00 
28. Anonymous, to create a life mem- 
Dershigin. sie aces aie yee ee 50.00 
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. Society i in Salem, Oper ssjiem = =i 
. Society in Norwell, Mass......... 
5 Society i in Yarmouth, Meat tins 
. Society in Springfield, Mass. . 

. Second Congregational Unitarian 


Church, New York City....... 


. Society in Peterboro, N.H....... a 
. Sunday School, New London, Conn. 
. Miss Isabelle H. Robinson, Milton, 


. Society in Dighton, Mass......... 
. Society in Dedham, Mass..-..... 
- Society in Barre, Mass. . 

. Society in Barre, Mass., to create a 


life membership wa Peay, ole AEM ave 


- Society in Presque Isle, Me....... 
- Northside Unitarian Church, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa 


- Society in Brewster, Mass. . 
. Society in Duxbury, Mass.. 


- Rev. John I, Fitzgerald, ica 
PE eee. ¢ 
. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 


29. Society in Albany, N.Y.. 


. Society in Ottawa, Canada. 
. Bulfinch 


. Society in Hudson, Mass. 


. University 


. Mrs. 


. Society in Winchester, Mass...... 
. Sunday School, Gardner, Mass... .. 
. Society in Burlington, Vt......... 
. Society in Trenton, 


- Society in North Andover, Mass.. 
. Society in North Andover, Mass., . 


to create a life membership 


. Unitarian Church of All Souls (cor- 


respondence), Littleton, Mass., 
to create a life membershi 


- Unitarian Church of All Souls (cor- 


respondence), Littleton, Mass... . 


: Society i in Detroit, Mich......... 
- Society in Nashua, N.H.. 
. Society in Nashua, N.H., to create 


a life membership............. 


meieGs. E3. Ux. 
. First Unitarian Society, 


Newton, 
Mass.... 


29. Society in Quiney, Te, 
. Church 


of the Redeemer, New 
Brighton, New York City, N.Y. . 


. Society in San Diego, Calif....... 
. Society in Newhureal N.Y. Py ee 


tional) . 


. Society in ‘Dalla: AS, , Tex.. 
. Society in Reading, Mass.. 
. Society in Reading, Mass., ‘to. cre- 


ate a life membership . 
Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. (additional) ............ 


. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ca 


ditional) . 


. Society in San Francisco, Calif. . 

c Society i in Waterville, Me.. As 
. Society in New Bedford, Mass. . + 
. Society in Lancaster, Mass....... 
- North 


Meeting-house, Salem, 


Mass. 


5 Concord, N.H., “Branch Women’s 


Alliance bites vid < eRe Te coat 


. Society in Concord, N.H.. 
. South 


Congregational 
Boston, Mass. . 


Society, 


. Society in Bridgewater, ‘Mass. (ad- 


ditional) . 
‘(addi- 


tional). .... 2s... 3.4 ae es 


, Society in Saco, Me..amwee. 2... 
. Associate Members.............. 
. Society in Needham, Mass....... 
. Society in Pittsfield, Mass. . 

. Second Unitarian Meeting-house, 


Brookline, Mass..." pemmmies:: . =< 
i Unitarian 
Seattlé, Wash...2. eee ss. 


3 Miss Carrie Phillips, Waterville, 


s Bocictys in Highland Springs, Va.. 
. Society in Duluth, Mi 
. Miss Elisabeth Phemister, West 


Medford, Mass., to create a life 
membership ots. crac - os 


. Society in Marietta, Ohio........ 
- Society in Toronto, Canada...... 
. First 


Unitarian Vee oe 
Society, Buffalo, N.Y... 


. Society in Lincoln, Neb.......... 
. Unitarian Society, 


Germantown, 


. Society in Omaha, Neb.. 
. Society in Santa Barbara, ‘Calif... 
. First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


. Unity Church, ‘Chicago, ieee ea 
. Society in Cleveland, OHIOe.. 5.2 
. Society in Danvers, 


Mass. (addi- 
tional) os. «23 oust s <. 1 es ely 
Arethusa H. Oakman, Ne- 
ponset, Massiis . .... awe cess < 


DRL +, See 


30. Congregational Unitarian Society, 


. Society in Portland, Ore.. 
. Society in Scituate, Mass. 


Andover, N.H. 


. Society in Brattleboro, Wines soca 
. First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. (additional) .......... 
‘(addi- 


. Society in Denver, Col........... 
. Society in Paterson, N.J. (addi- 


~ditional) 


. Society in Lancaster, Mass....... 


1,200.00 
25.00 


30.00 
100.00 


3.00 
160.00 
1.00 


50.00 
10.00 


10.00 


152.00 
293.80 
50.00 
645.85 
35.75 


33.00 


25.00 
241.24 


400.00 
4.00 


35.00 
61.00 
13.00 
50.00 
20.00 


69.00 
50.00 


5,00 
21.00 
10.00 


50.00 
60.00 
63.00 


350.00 
40.00 


408.85 
50.00 
150.00 


486.59 
25.00 
100.00 


10.00 


25.00 
243.34 
5.00 
250.00 
10.50 


77.50 
17.00 
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30. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 


Mass. (additional) ............ 200.00 
30. James J. Storrow, Boston, Mass.. 250.00 

30. Unity Church, North Easton, 
Mass. (additional) o Weasip cere ee 250.00 

30. Society in Winchester, Mass. (ad- 
ditional 670s tees 160.00 

30. Harold P. Spears, Stevens Point, 
. PA. ccacmies o:69 Seno ee 5.10 
z 30. Bdcrcte s in Tyngsboro, Mass....... 10.00 
30. Society in Cleveland, Ohio....... 1,500.00 


(Continucd on page 23) 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


A flower service for Children’s Sunday con- 
taining such favorite songs as The Heavens 
Declare Thy Glory, Come Forth and Bring Thy 
Garlands, and The Brooks Are Singing, together 
with favorite hymns and responsive readings. 

1912 EDITION PRICE PER COPY 6 CENTS 
$6.00 PER HUNDRED 
The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Strent, BOSTON, MASS. 


A SALE of fancy and useful articles for the 
benefit of the Oceanic, at the Isles of Shoals, 
will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, May 25, from 12.30 till 62° ft ¥is 
hoped all friends of the Summer Meetings 
Association will show their loyalty by their 
patronage. 


For the Committee, 
Mrs. W. B. NicHous, Chairman. 


BETHEL, MAINE.—To Let, for the season 
or year, furnished cottage, known as ‘‘Green 
Gables,” on the estate of Dr. J. G. Gehring, 
at Bethel, Maine. Has hot-water heating, 
electric lighting, special hot-water boiler for 
domestic purposes, three bathrooms, two fire- 
places, large parlor, seven bed-chambers, box 
spring beds. Beautiful mountain village. 
J. G. Grurine, M.D., Bethel, Maine. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. ‘Near ‘splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write “Prospect,” care THD CHRISTIAN RnaG- 
ISTER. 


FARMHOUSE, POMFRET, CONN., to rent for 
July and August. Furnished ; four bedrooms, 
open _ fireplace, sore water. Address Mrs. 
C. C. Gardner, 27 R. I. Ave., Newport, R.I. 


‘HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y=—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 


Readers of THE REGISTER who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in-- 
terest to communicate with the REGISTER office. 


Deaths 


CRANDELL.—In Providence, R.I., May 12, 
William T. Crandell, in the eighty-seventh year 
of his age. 


— ccc 


= 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


ciety in Tittlcton,! Micee: i = cre- 
a life memberships..........- ; 
Ben. “Bealsty in Littleton, Mass........ 


_- RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

= es hs SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Bs pril 27. Sunday School, Hopedale, Mass.. 10.00 
Pi ae 30. Income of Invested Funds....... 500.00 


* ees ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
“(ees DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 


3 EDUCATION ‘ : 
% 4 Anil 29. Sunday School, Norwell, Mass 10.00 
in 9. Sunday School, First Parish, West 
4 ei OBOULY, SVLAAOS ciate’ s ae ate Gowns 1.84 


80. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H..... 10.00 
. i Sunday School, Fairhaven, Mass. . 15.00 
ips 0. Sunday School, Portsmouth, N.H. 15.00 

=o $60,761.15 
Henry M. WIi1u1AMs, T'’reasurer, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


|| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. J. L. Krolfifer who has been work- 
ing at Passaic, N.J., and at Lawrence, 
Mass., will take charge of the work at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


5 Rev. W. BH. Cross has resigned at Pe- 

" terboro, N.H.; Rev. H. C. C. Carter at 

, Urbana, Ill.; and Rev. C. C. Helvie at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


/_ Mrs. Anita Pickett will be minister-in- 
---—s charge at the First Congregational Church 

(Unitarian), Rowe, Mass.; for four 
ees: months, beginning June 1. 


Rey. John A. Hayes, formerly of Haver- 


* - 
hill, Mass., and Bolton, Mass., has been 
~~ gailed to be minister of the Community 
: ven -- Church, Danvers, Mass. (Unitarian and 


- Universalist). 


The wives and widows of Unitarian 
hg ministers are cordially invited to meet 
. at the home of Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 25 
Reservoir Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Thursday afternoon, May 26, at three 
eb o'clock. 


He The Annual Meeting of the Auibricari 
Unitarian Association for the choice of 
officers” and transaction of other business 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday, May 24, beginning at 
10 a.m. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary. 


_ Rey. W. E. Cross has accepted a call 
to Franklin, N.H., and Rev. C. P. Well- 
as man to Deerfield, Mass. Mr. Frank Gred- 
ler, who graduated from Meadville Theo- 
‘a logical School in February, has accepted 
ea. call to East and West eu ldecmaier, 
"Mass. 


The canines oneeance of the New 
, _ ‘Unitarian Association will 
ay, June 26, at Andover, with 

“Bdwin Stanton Hodgin as the 

"at the morning service. Charles 

rat: New York City, president of 

L ymen’s League, will be 
peaker. The programme of 

1 include lectures, addresses, 
tainments, and ‘walks. 

steis be ee Florence 


From Girt New Friends 


Our readers will be glad to hear that THE ReEcIsTER is 


making many new friends and thereby enlisting more 
supporters in the cause of liberal Christianity. It is 
cheering, indeed, to receive letters like the follow- 
ing :— 


“T am heart and soul in the work you are doing, and in 
harmony with the modern school. 

If your sheet is as good as the sample, I will doubtless 
become a steady subscriber. 

The future generations will face a more ~favorable 
environment because of this and other constructive 
work that you do. 


Yours truly, 
OFS Biss 


From a minister of the Reformed Church in a Penn 
sylvania city we received a letter in which he says: 
“Tue RecIsTer 1s full of meat. It is a fine paper.” 

Much of this increasing interest is due to the splendid 
co-operation of our readers who have taken advantage 
of our recent offers to send the paper to their friends. 
If you have neglected to send in the names ‘of your: 
friends, this is an excellent time to do so. The blank 
below is for your convenience. If you wish to keep 
your copy of Tur ReEcisTER intact, write us a brief 


note along these lines. 


Tue CuristTIAN REGISTER - 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Recersrer for } three Peg cs the following friends. 
: one year 


Upon receipt of your bill, remittance will be sent to cover this. f 


BESUSERIRIS S18 1b eo 2 60 6 Sele Woe tee wow ee Hae Cee rere reserved 


Subscriber's eI ev. cache uh Gaacde ss chess: 


THREE MONTHS $1 


480 


PLEASANTRIES 


“By Jove! Isabel, when I see by my 
account that the car has ‘cost us over a 
thousand this year, I .get cold feet.” 
“Well, Henry, don’t blamé me. I advised 
you not to keep an account.’—Life. 


The Club Bore (who for the.first hour 
has been quite up to his usual form): “Do 
you know, old chap, when I came in I had 
a dreadful headache. I’ve quite lost it 
now.” The Victim: “Don’t worry, it’s 
not lost; I’ve got it now.’’—Looker-On 


He was visiting his friend’s house in 
Boston. He found his host’s son one 
afternoon settled in the library with a 
sheet of paper before him and a pencil. 
“Well, Albert,’ he asked genially, 
you drawing an engine?’ Slowly the 
child looked up, and slowly he replied. 
“It would take a very strong boy to draw 
an engine, but I am making a picture of a 
locomotive.” 


A notorious gossip one day went to 
Dean W. D. Wilson, burning with indigna- 
tion: “O Doctor, have you heard the 
disgraceful news? The young people of 
your church are going to have a dance, 
they say. How shocking! What do you 
think about it?’ To which the saintly 
scholar responded sweetly, “Madam, I had 
rather have them shake their legs than 
their tongues!” 


Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, Chinese Labor Com- 
missioner to the United States, while 
speaking recently to the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield, Mass., gave an interesting ex- 
ample of “dictionary Hngilish.” A Chinese 
woman who had learned her English in 
the schools had been very much annoyed 
by the constantly increasing charges made 
by a plumber. When at length a particu- 
larly exorbitant bill was presented she 
said: “How is this, sir? You are dearer 
to me now than when we were first en- 
gaged.”’—Writers’ Monthly. 


Now that Unitarian May Meetings are 
coming, let our visiting friends see for 
themselves how true this story runs: 
His parents were what is popularly 
known as “high-brow,” but they also were 
good sports. So when during his Com- 
mencement week at “Tech” he suggested 
taking them to a restaurant in the market 
district of Boston, they agreed. The 
mother’s exquisite clothes stamped her as 
a society woman, but democracy reigns 
supreme at Durgin, Park & Co.’s. They 
sat down at the table. The waitress 
handed the mother a menu and then 
leaned confidentially forward over the 
back of the chair and said, ‘Well, sister, 
what’s the good news?” 

\ 


A story of Lincoln’s early political life 
is told in John Wesley Hill’s new book, 
“Apraham Lincoln, Man of God” (Put- 
nam). It seems that in 1846, during a 
eanvass for Congress, Lincoln attended a 
preaching service of Peter ‘Cartwright’s. 
Cartwright called on all desiring to go to 
heaven to stand up. Al arose but Lin- 
ecoln. Then he asked all to rise who did 
not want to go to hell. Lincoln remained 
still seated. “I am surprised, said Cart- 
wright, “to see Abe Lincoln sitting back 
there unmoved by these appeals. If Mr. 
Lincoln does not want to go to heaven and 
does not want to escape hell, perhaps he 
will tell us where he does want to go.” 
Lincoln slowly arose and replied, “I am 
going to Congress.” 


“are 
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In this Number 


5 Tell Them, by Earl C. Davis 
: , Lis any | stm a AE 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH (aes ot pa 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, Jews of the Week .-0°3 (ai lt an 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, Letters to the Editor . 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Nass, In Reply" a a ee > 461 
Brevities . . . 
GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY.|—. ” Seen get 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. Original and Selected 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- He Leads China’s Revolution, by Thomas 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. Van Ness. . we, Fe ia » 462 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, are ee “sete - 465 
3 ; n Ja vine toe in. 
Low charges. Scholarships. Failure and Success in the Ministry, by is 
PROCTOR ACADEMY Augustus Mendon Lord, D.D. . . ;'. , 468 
ANDOVER, NH. Hospitality at Unity House; Channing Con- 
, ference 3). %, “aidst aed pee a a Te 
Publicity that Brings Success, by Wallace M. 
Oowers . . . . . # hfe) Lote 

THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL Programme for the May Meetings 2 1. 1 4%6 

For booklet address West Newton, Mass. AO ke a et ate 48 
The Home 
YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! ee Fastness, by Yetta Kay Stoddard; 

Can you use your life to better purpose than Scan Werte Wyeuanche Elizabeth Wade. 470 
by helping make better men and women, and Aare pn Woman Wine Japaaass Prize; Judge 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a Cash J nee em Counts i 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a ee ae Se” ae ee oy 
most attractive challenge. The world never Poetry 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those Worshis, nek 
of good ability and thorough training were What p, by Alice Stone Blackwell, Translator, 462 
Govnr better. at Kind of Grandma, by Lillie Gilliland 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE} ,,;MeDowell. . . . . 2 2 1 1 1 1. 470 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offering To. Se ife-throateds Scan ee eee 471 
about 125 courses in eight departments of Gol ute-throated Sparrow, by Juliette 
ee prpplamentery work at Pacific School et MM 
of Religion an niversity of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ Throughout the Church . . . ite: 
University summer session. Climate ideal for Pleasantries . 480 


comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Av . Eveni i 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanae. ree 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Rose aes 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4, 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), % 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, en Charles ne 
eis ed pilieiee. fy at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 

ay-schoo] at 9.45 a.m, is ch i i 
9to5. All welcome. eas ies oe 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, a Doe 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male v: ices. Sun- 
day, May 22, 10.45 a.m., Rev. Harold E. B, Speight of 


Berkeley, Calif., will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rinteane’ 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “The 
Faith and Fear of Conservatism,” Disciples School at 
9.45 .4.M. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot § 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam's Chapel. 
Morning service at 11° o’clock. Sunday, May 22 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject: Book sermon, 
“Faith in a Future Life.” Evening service at 7.30 in 
All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—T 
Old North), corner of Beacon Sereci ca FR 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL . 
FOR GiRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joan Mac Durrie, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: "Mips. JoHN Mac Durrig, A.B. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be he!d 
Monday, May 23, at 4 o’clock, in 
Channing Hall, 25, Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT S. LORING, 
Secretary. i 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHEST 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L, Hak 
sen will preach. Subject: ‘‘Whatthe World Owes to 
Free Masonry.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director, Church service at 1la4.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill, __ 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban’ Weil, matte! 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 


When ordering change of address 


Adams. All cordially invited to th 
please send old as well as new. morning service at 10.30, after wicitthe sean 


is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 


address. and Neponset car, or South Station train, 


— TTT ee 
When Detronizing our advertisers, please mention Tam REGISTER ror 


ot 


